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How To Have 


A Reliable Water Supply 


N° MATTER where you may live, you may have a reliable water 
supply. No matter how extensive or modest your requirements 
might be, you may have an ample supply of water the entire year ‘round 
—day and night. You may have an abundant supply everywhere—all 
plumbing fixtures and hydrants—just as high as you want it. 


Unless you are connected with a first-class water works system which 
gives satisfactory service, and is economical, you should learn about 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


Limited space makes it impossible to tell here in detail how The tank is placed in ¢! 


the Kewanee System operates. Briefly, it includes the right ground. It is made of 


kind of pumping equipment to suit the individual conditions of means of a special proces 
each customer. It includes also the results of over ten years ing water into hic tank 


experience in designing individual water supply plants and tributes the water. 
operating them. We also offer in the Kewanee System, the We ae le eee 
technical knowledge of a corps of trained engineers. [a oe oe 


» cellar or it may be buried in the 
el plates, securely riveted; and by 
itis made absolutely airtight Pump- 
reates the air pressure, which dis- 


rtunity to design a Kewanee System 


A main feature of the Kewanee System is the Kewanee Pneu- of Water Supply for you. We would like to show you just 


t 


matic Tank. With this tank the troubles, repairs, freeze-ups, —— “¢ = be pare 
leakages, etc. which go hand in hand with the use of elevated e would | <I wh. ¢ 
and attic tanks, are entirely avoided. perience and technical 

You need not use an attic tank which may leak and flood ef 2 
your house, or in which the water will become foul and stagnant; you with a guarantee 


and which does not provide sufficient pressure for good service. But, first, we want to set 


It is not necessary to have an exposed elevated tank, to ater supply. It shows how 


zes from the st 


freeze, flow over, leak or collapse. owns. It is fully illustrated 


By using a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank, your water will be If you need a water supply s 


. . should te for our catalog r 
delivered to all plumbing fixtures and hydrants by air pressure. Saber and we wil sand 


no charge for preliminar 


momical, efficient and satisfactory. 
1 the benefit of our practical ex- 
ledge in this line. We would make 
rvices and we would fully protect 
sfactory results. 
ixty r-four page illustrated catalog No. 6, 
ible information on the subject of 


stem has been adapted to buildings 
ttage to the largest institution, and small 


now or expect to need one in the future, you 
ay. Tell us what you will want supplied with 
catalog and full explanation. 


New York Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Il. Chicago 




















an NECESSARY AS A LAWN-MOWER 


OU wouldn't think of cutting even a smal! plot of grass w uta 
lawn mower. Why then waste time, labor and money trimmi ning 
and edging lawns and gardens on your hands and knees with 


clippers or sickle when 


. THE CAPITAL LAWN-TRIMMER AND EDGER 


will do the work quickly, smoothly and easily? An absolute necessity 
for lawns, gardens, parks, golf courses and cemeteries. 
Ask your hardware dealer or write for catalog “F. 


THE GRANITE STATE MOWING MACHINE COMPANY, Hinsdale, N. H. 

















MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S ) Regular 
DELINEATOR \ Price 
WORLD’S WORK 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 


SENSATIONAL PRICE | 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.00 














DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

rande for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE $1.60 Net. Postage 14 cents Extra. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, CHICA.GO 
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~ Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


in the modern home adds the final touch of perfection to the 
domestic appointments and its absolute sanitation affords a 
constant safeguard of family health for many years to come. 


Our Book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to- 


plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many beauti- 
ful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost 
of cach fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever 
issued on the subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents 
postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected), 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Wear bears our “Staedard” 
**GREEN and GOLD’ guarantee label and has our trade-mark 
“Staudard cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on 
the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are a'l 
inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is s:an ped 
on all our nickeled brass fitings ; specify them uid see that you get the gcnu- 
ine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. s, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E, C. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main St. 














New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Cleveland, 208-210 Huron St. 
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OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANG 


OLD FURNITURE 


FINE = Antique solid rosewood square | 
Ex- | 
PIANO ceptionally fine-toned Emer- | 








OLD 


case of excellent design. 


son instrument. Price $100 Address 


27 House Beautiful Readers’ Exchange. 





ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 1 
La Salle Street, Chicago. td . _ 








SPENCER & POWERS 
Architects, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, 
hicago. Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 
Rosert C. SPENCER, JR. Horace S. Powers 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND oe 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. 
dence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 ly Ave. 





VINAL & NEGUS 


Landscape and Garden Architects 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Design, construction and planting of large and 
small country estates, suburban places, home grounds 
and house lots; formal and naturalesque gardens; 
public and private parks, resorts and other areas. 
Landscape forestry. for garden accessories. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 














DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 








PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

SOFT WATER throughout the house with the 
“Improved Eureka Water Lift." THE 
BISHOP & BABCOCK CO., I92 and 194 
E. Washington St., Chicago, lil. 


ROOFING TIN 
“TARGET AND ARROW OLD STYLE” 
Roofing Tin, the old, original brand. Costs a 
little more than its imitations, but is superior 
to any other roofing material. N.& G. Taylor 
Co., hiladelphia, will send a “Guide to Good 
Roofs” on request. 








_ | EDITE W. SHERIDAN 











ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO.,, 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Phil 
manufacturers of the “ 
for booklet. 


successors to 
adelphia, Pa., 
Star” Ventilator; write 


sole 





TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” 
est standard Roofing Tin made. 

Evans Co., successors to 


is the hig! 
Merchant & 
Mer chant & Co., Inc., 











Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet ‘ ‘Good 
and Bad Tin.” 
THE ALMINI COMP ANY, 107 Wabast 


Avenue, ae Ar 
Painting, Wall >: ap ers. 


tistic Tinting, Genera 





THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED 
FPURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL 





906-916 Marshall Field Bldg 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple wo:k as well as elaborate 





Estimates and designs Furnished 








Decorations, Wall 
Papers & conte pain 


@ My aim in decorating a ning 
to produce correct, exclusive and individual 
effects in preference tc ! on 

@ My position as manager of the decorative 
department of the late firm of John L. Ne 
son & Bro. Company gave me a large 
experience in all styles of decorative " 
and my present method of doing busine 
makes it possible for me to execute work at 
a moderate cost. 





@ | am prepared to g 


country to present samples, make sugge 
tions and execute work, as a d ator ca 
not make intelligent suggestions until after 


he has looked over the work, and should 
know, to a certain extent at least, the in 
viduality of his clients 


Your corres} 


CHARLES E. CONOVER 
DECORATOR 


208 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











iW omrath Brothers & Company 


| 116 East 28th Street, - . 


Decorators and Furnishers 


Special attention given to small houses and 
apertments. Terms given on application 
Manufacturers of the 


Betsy Ross Rugs 
NEW YORK 
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W.P. Nelson Company 


Decorators 


OU will be interested in decorations 

Y about this time. Perhaps we can 

interest you in some special sug- 
gestions. 
If you are building, refer us to your archi- 
tect. If your house is old fashioned, let 
us talk with you about the possibilities of 
remodeling. 
If you care for souvenir postals, ask us 
tosend you one. The subjects are: 

Halil. 

Reception Room. 

Dining Room. 

Interior of our Salesroom. 
W. P. Nelson Company 

241 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


(Just below the “ Annex ’’) 














421 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
Tinting, Wall Coverings, Stained 
Sketches and Estimates furnished. 
Nd Hardwood Floors made like neW. 


Painting, 
ss, etc. 











NYDEN & THUNANDER 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
Imported Wall Papers and Hangings 


6-84 East 43rd Street CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 699 











Telephone North-2936 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 
Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 


107-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO 














Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MFG. CO. \ 


TENAEPLY., N. J. 


ew York Address. Chicago Address. 
20 East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street 
Send for Sample, Dept. 2 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tue House Beautirut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Re- 
plies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 





MISSION FURNITURE 


Please give me suggestions for reception hall fur- 
nished in mission furniture, weathered oak. I have 
a large mission desk, magazine stand, one rocker, 
one straight chair, and a Morris ché air, in mission 
style. Please suggest paper. draperies, and rugs. 
The wainscoting around the room is three feet high 
and is now stained dark red. I have a light oak 
cabinet mantel in hall. Make some suggestion 
about treating mantel and wainscoting, as I want a 
typical mission room. B.G.L 


Your room is well adapted to a mission treatment 
First the woodwork should be stained to match your 
furniture and the floor also. Inasmuch as the room 
has so much eastern light, it will take a compara- 
tively dark wall treatment. A figured paper in 
rich tapestry tones, would be effective, blues and 
greens predominating. The bay-window should 
have net curtains next the glass, with over-curtains 
of plain green raw silk. 

The light oak mantel should be stained to match 
the rest of the woodwork. This feature alone would 


il the room. The ceiling with such a paper 
should be yellow 


CONNECTING ROOMS 


Your suggestion is desired for a color scheme for 
two rooms in a small cottage, living and dining 
rooms connected by an arch, which will, however, be 
closed with portiéres. Both rooms are on the north 
side of the seg and the living-room is not very 
light. The size of the living-room is fifteen by thir- 
teen feet, and dining-room sixteen by eleven feet. 
In the dining-room we have mahogany furniture 
(Sheraton style), and in the living-room oak, either 
in early English finish or fumed with dark stain, 
modified mission style with leather upholstering 
Rugs will be either Wilton or woven from carpet 
Which would you advise? 

The living-room wall will be covered with burlap. 
Several skins will be used for decorative purposes, 
the largest a black bearskin. All colors to be solid, 
with the possible exception of curtains, unless you 
suggest some other plan. A cheerful effect is sought, 
especially in the living-room. 

Suggestions are asked for covering the following 
matters as to color: walls, ceiling, woodwork which 
has been painted, rugs, floor space outside, curtains 
and portiéres between the rooms. Please give me 
two schemes. I.M.A 





In answer to your request, we send you two dis- 
tinct schemes for the decoration of the connecting 
rooms. One suggestion is to use warm browns and 
golden yellows, relieved by a little green. In the 
living-room use a two-toned yellow in a small pat- 
tern, witha pale yellow ceiling and yellow curtains. 
The furniture you are planning will be harmonious 
with these settings. In the yellow room we would 
suggest a green Wilton, and in the brown room a rug 
made from carpeting. 

If you repaint the woodwork, a dark green would 
be effective, although a stain matching your living- 
room furniture would give a better result in that 
room. Green should be used in the upholstery 
of the living-room, and over-curtains of green 
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From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned “ our cnpenss 
if not satisfactory. The secret of ten years success is— 
More than one hundred thousand custom- 
ers satisfied with our high grade furniture 
Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room 


and bed-room furniture. The cream of furniture designs of the world 
brought to your door if you address us No. 44 Fulton Street. 


meme GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

































appeal to those who are looking for not only price, but 
quality. Years of experience, cheap hardwood and labor- 
saving machinery enable us to sell strictly high-grade dependable 
mantels at prices you cannot duplicate elsewhere. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to write for our free book, “ Evidence,” which is a “show me” book 
that talks ; or if you will state the number of mantels needed and 
enclose 12c. to pay postage, we will mail our beautiful 64- page cata- 
logue (12 x 14 in.) and include our book, “Colonial Beauties.” These 
books cost us Soc. delivered and are gladly sent to those intending | 
to purchase mantels, but not to idle inquirers. Write to-day. —f 


KING MANTEL CO., 527-529 West Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. y=. * 


Dutch Reclining Chair 


A Suggestion 
Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built) 


DAPTED to Shore and 

Country Houses. Can be 
furnished unfinished or stain- 
ed to match interior decora- 
tions. A request will bring 
200 distinctive patterns. Vis- 
ttors are invited to inspect 
specimen pieces displayed in 
our warerooms. 


William Leavens & Co. 2%", Boston, Mass. 





















Style No. 1037 

























oa : 
YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 
meeds Mennen’s Powder---a sure relief for 
Priekly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc. Put up in 
non-refillable box bearing Mennen's face. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906---Serial No. 1542. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 















Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


. Delivered to your Freight Station. 


Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Co..24Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
















PONY RICS FOR 
poe BOYSAND CIRLS 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, 
all styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, anes designs, expert 
workmanship,—nobby and durable. OUR 

PONY FARM is the best stocked in the 
West. Prompt shipments. Lilustrated 
catalogue free. 





Michigan Buggy Co., 250 Omce Bidg., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











Burlington Sliding Blinds 


Fit any window; give light from top, bottom 
or middle; easily put in; not in way of curtains; 
removed in a moment; keep out sun, let in air, 
darken bedrooms; don't get out of order, sag 
or rattle. Prices very moderate. 

Our goods are made to order only. Any 
size, wood or finish. 

Send for catalogue and estimates 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
400 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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would also be an im) t. Portiéres sl 
be green. 
We give this scheme as a st i sugg 


lap in light tan for the living-roo vith a ligl 
ceiling, curtains in tan and green madras, rug s 


as in other scheme, portiéres gre¢ : Cus 
in tan, green, and deep orange; furniture and 


green, tan-colored ceili 
figured, rug same as in 0 me. O1 
prefer, the dining-room 
figured paper, in tan, blue gre e 
in this case being plai 
maining tan. 
you would have an attra 

These are simply sugges 


You woul 


less expensive, as burlay 
Your dining-room fi 
either plan. 
furnished in mahogany 


In choosing 


harmonize with the tone 
is not attractive. 


WOODWORK AND PAPER 


My house is a five-room 
two bedrooms, parlor, dining 
divided by twenty-eigh et g 
hall, bedrooms on east sid ng 
dining-room with an opening eight feet Oss 
portiéres. Most of the w 
dining-room woodwork é 
Will have colonial mahoga ng-t 
buffet, or sideboard, also chi binet. Whicl 
I get — buffet or sideboard? What g 
stain parlor, hall, and dining ! gan) 
that right? Would like to g 
runner for hall. 
I have parlor and dining gs 
sihwanih is golden-oa 
the furniture? The dining 
round gilt mold in the ceiling ting 
and wall. I had golden-oak d g-1 f 
but wanted mahogany sold 
home. How many 





furniture shall I use for pa ending s 


ples of wall-paper for you W 
shades be too much tan { 1 g 
The hall is a worry, for I have a larg 
and chair of oak, also a t 
oak. I wanted to fit the hall and libr 
hogany bookcase, library t 
davenport, also some leath« B 
A colonial dining-roon 
house like yours. We gg 
instead of a buffet, if the 1 arge ¢ g] 
low would be the best 
woodwork should be 
could be stained mahogan efer, altl 
white paint is always in g 
the rooms connect, it would 


woodwork of the hall and g e. WI 


paint would be our sugges The rugs of the 


rooms should harmonize, b ed not necessal 


be alike. The plate-rail in t g 


match the woodwork. It 1 vil the effect 


the room to use a golder 
molding should be replac: n 
the woodwork. 
Mahogany furniture wo 
parlor. 
or divan, two arm-chairs 
ter-table, and possibly a si 
hard-and-fast rules about eces 


The usual pieces i 









What shall ‘¥ ~ Q} 































SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
insure the sweet, balmy sleep 
ofachild. They cannot irri- 
tate even the most sensitive 
person, for they are made 
from high-grade materials 
in the best manner, and fin- 
ished under hygienic 
conditions. 

It pays to buy Dwight 

Anchor Sheets, Sheet- 

ings and Pillow Cases, 

because they have been 

P the standard for over 
fifty years. 

Insist on seeing the 















| 
\ anchor trade-mark. 
i Send for free sample 
l hook to De pl. 25. 
| ’ 
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|| DWIGHT MFG. CO, 


nl 


hye New York, N. Y. 


Mexican Palm L 
ex . n Mex tr 








1 palm 
e 1 light weight, 


free : 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. RG, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
est Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in World 


Pure Water 


know that impure water undermines the health. You 
w thatit vulgarizes the table. Do you knowthat it is 

ling, and absolutely safe, by the NAIAD 
R ter new in principle, of moderate cost, posi- 
Germ-proof, and endorsed by expert eanitarians 
wn. Booklet G, on PURE WATER. Free. 
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| The Naiad Filter Co. ‘sich iis. 












GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
ARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“WR The Name is 


stamped on every z 
loop — y 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., 11.S.A. 
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you use old-rose wall-paper, the rugs should have a 
good deal of pink in them, and the over-curtains 
should be old rose. 





The hall could be furnished in 
the pieces you suggest, and not jar with the rest of 
the house. Your curtain suggestions are all good 

In looking over the samples which you send, we 
would suggest that in the dining-room you carry 
the gold paper up to the molding,— using an ivory 
ceiling, discarding the brown and green, which, 
while fine in themselves, are too heavy for so delicate 
a foundation. A gold dining-room will have much 
the effect of a yellow one, and our former suggestions 
in regard to woodwork will hold good. The parlor 
paper is so delicate that the pink used in rugs, hang- 
ings, etc., must be very light in tone. The green 
paper sent will make a good hall paper, but to get 
the best effect the drop and ceiling should be plain- 








DINING-ROOM SUGGESTIONS 

I would like your advice about harmonizing the 
woodwork with my furniture. Parlor woodwork 
cherry, furniture mahogany: hall woodwork cherry, 
natural finish, quartered oak and bird’s eye maple; 
furniture golden oak. Music-room, natural quar- 
tered oak, furniture mahogany Library natural 
quartered oak, furniture weathered oak. Quar 
tered oak floors throughout. Ceilings nine and a 
half feet. Is there any other finish for oak that 
would be more suitable with mahogany ? 

You will notice from the plan the rather peculiat 
shape of the dining-room, and location of windows 
Can you suggest anything in a_ built-in china 
closet and sideboard that would be an improve 
ment over a cabinet? I have a large collection 
of old historie china Would vou advise a plate 
rack? 

In the music room, there are three different sets 
of portiéres used. What material would you advise 
for them, and should they all be of the same mater 
ial and color? 

Can you suggest a color scheme through the differ 
ent rooms that would be effective? The hall 
should have yellow, I think. Would that be suit 
able for dining-room also? Would wrought-iron 
chandeliers all through the house be more suitable 
than brass (for electricity)? H. H. F 


The combination of woodwork and furniture in 
vour house is rather incongruous, and it would be 
well to make some changes If the mahogany furni 
ture could be place 1 with the cherry woodwork, and 
the oak in the other room stained darker it would be 
an improvement 

In the music-room, the natural quartered oak is 
too light for the mahogany furniture If stained a 
deeper tone it would be more harmonious. 

In the library, where the furniture is weathered 
oak, the woodwork should be stained to match. 
Portiéres should be alike in the musie-room, and of 
a color to match the walls. 

In the dining-room, it would be better to hang the 
plates on the walls, and place the pitchers, bowls, 
ete., in corner cupboards. 

Yellow would be excellent for the dark hall, and 
could be used again in the dining-room. Blue is an 
acceptable color for a musie-room, and in your case, 
where so much mahogany is used, would be espec- 
ially effective. Brown is always pleasing with green, 
yellow, blue. and orange. Some of the best figured 
papers combine brown and yellow. The parlor 
would be interesting in such a paper with a plain 
green in the library. 

Iron fixtures are preferable to brass. 











The Writing on the Wall spells ““CREX ” 


and the definition of CREX is —“ the only sanitary floor covering which assures 
perfect satisfaction and unlimited durability.” 


CREX Carpets and Rugs demand the attention of every housekeeper —they settle beyond 
a doubt the question of, “ What is the correct floor covering >” 


CREX satisfies the most exacting requirements for a floor covering which harmonizes with 
all surroundings. 


In the ideal home CREX Carpets and Rugs predominate ; their beauty of design and art- 
istic finish are a source of real enjoyment. 


CAUTION : Avoid imitations—be sure yougetCREX there isonly one genuine. Substitutes which may be 
represented to be just the same as CREX are of inferior quality andlighter grade. Insist on having ** CREX.” 


SOLD WHEREVER CARPETS ARE SOLD 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CoO. 
377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK SY. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











WHY WAIT FOR A FALL? 


HAVEN'T you someone in your family whocan't stand 
it? Rheumatic peopie, old people, weak people, 

delicate women, need protection in the bathtub. 

The CANTSLIP BATHMAT prevents 

falls; gives every tub a non-slippery bot- a 

tom of dainty, white rubber, as sanitary 

as the tub itself. Give length of tub at / 

bottom, inside and whether round or 

flat bottom. We will tell you best size v 


to use. 





The Cantslip Appliance Co. 


58 Pine Street, New York 











Time to Read Up” 


on Radiation. 









Cc 





¥ 





Chances are you're not very busy this month — that gives you 
time to study out this radiator question for yourse/f. 

Before you install any radiation, compare our Pressed Metal 
Radiators with the cast-iron kind. 

We say compare. 
You will find that Kinnear Pressed Radiators de- 
liver the same amount of heat as the big clumsy 
cast-iron kind. 

Exactly 
You will find that, instead of heating up several 
tons of iron — which takes time — that you can get 
quick heat Let's see anybody but a Samson do the same with 

—right out in the room. one of those cast-iron monsters. 
You will find that when you don't want any heat -Can't be done. 
yon don't get any heat because Easy to handle, we say 


























the Kinnear Radiator and take up *wice as much room. 
A man can pick up a Kinnear Pressed Radiator and 
carry it upstairs 

- without puffing. 





























and that counts. 


KINNEAR PRESSED RADIATORS 


*“*On the wall— off the floor — out of the way’”’ 


cool off right sudden. Turn off the control valve of 
a cast-iron radiator and wait an hour or so and 
perhaps that big mass of iron will be cold enough then 
so you can put your hand on it. You know —-by 
experience. 

Cast-iron radiators weigh three times as much as 











Point by point our radiator will stand any test you 
want to give it. 











Write us a Postal Card and get our 
Cata.og “E,’’ free by return mail. 


THE PRESSED RADIATOR CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Branches Ia Every Large City. 




































~ 
L. H. Bacon, Architect, Boston 
REASONS WHY 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
ARE THE BEST 


Because they Hold their color. Because they are artistic 
Because they do not turn black. Because they are not poisonous. 
Because they may be used over other stains. 

Because they show the grain of the wood Because they have 


NO OFFENSIVE ODOR 


Ask your architect and he will advise you to write for samples and particulars t 





DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY. 103-105-107 Broad St. » Boston. | 

















“SULTAN” RUG FASTENERS 


SAVE YOU from falling, slipping, or tripping; keep your rugs flat and sty 

preserve their wearing qualities, and make them easier to sweep he 

show where fastened, nor mar the finest polished floor. Readily appli 

fastened and unfastened. 75e. a dozen: sample set of four fasteners 25e., 

t iat : — E post paid. sent free booklet, and nome SS sae ~ on a 

1 ug Fasteners, sert free on request. ¢ 5 cE « o N 
ee USE. TRY TH 


@ ORIENTAL RUGS 


Iearry the largest assortment of high-grade Oriental Rugs in this co 
you wish to pyrchase Rugs, write me your wants, and I will send them to you on apy 
pare their superiority and reasonable prices. I have no branch stores or counection with O 


any city. 
All the Oriental Rugs in the “ WALDORF-ASTORIA ” are purchased f 


SAMUEL:-B. DONCHIAN, 73 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 




















Importance of Hardware 


The selection of the hardware trimmings for your new house is too import¢ 
to be left to the discretion of another. Make your own selection; by doing ( 
reflect your own taste; but by choosing with due regard to style of architecture 
you will be able to obtain a more appropriate and artistic effect. 


Sargent’s Hardware 


may be selected to harmonize with any style 
of architecture or finish. It is always artistic 
in design and proportion, and because of its 
long wear affords unbounded satisfaction. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs—Sent Free 


will be of real assistance to you in deciding 
upon your hardware trimmings. This book 
not only shows nearly seventy different de 
signs of artistic hardware, but 

also shows the Easy Spring Prin- 

ciple of Sargent’s Locks. 

Write for a copy of the book to-day 

—it’s yours for the asking. 


SARGENT & CO., 
140 Leonard St., New York. 








TWO HOUSES 
| submit the enclosed plan for suggestions as to 
lor scheme for the walls. There are two houses, 
of which will have a bay window, and a six-foot 


tel-piece. The doorway of this house is direct- 
the middle of the room with a window on either 
f the door and immedately adjoining the same 


er house is shown in the black lines with an 
1dow in the end 
woodwork throughout is to be poplar casing 
sirech doors. In the corner house, which I will 
is house No. 1, I had intended to finish the 
room in Flemish with a beamed ceiling,the 
g-room in ivory-white casing, with mahogan- 
loors, covering the walls of the living-room 
green burlap, and the dining-room, which 
to same, with double doors, with a base 
same material and color to a six-foot plate 
ove this using a paper in green and white. 
No. 2 to have a Flemish living-room with 
ceiling, decorated in burlap in soft yellow, 
in all-white dining-room in blue and white 
ll understand that this dining-room has only 
low, facing the north. 
10 well-defined ideas in regard to the dec- 
of the bedrooms, except that I had intended 
sh all the casing white with mahoganized 
however, some of the rooms could be stained 
rent colors, and I should be glad to have sug- 
ns as to this, with a color scheme for papering 


deas as to the living and dining-rooms are 
id, they are of course subject to any change 
suggest, and I am anxious to keep away 
conventional without becoming ultra. 
Ss. D. V 


decorations planned for the lower floors of 
uses are excellent. We would not suggest 

nges. For the second floor of house No. 1 
lowing color scheme is suggested: Old rose 
one room, vellow and gray in another 
and green in the third; the yellow 

» be used in the room having the least light 
ider scheme in the brightest room 


rk painted white is advised in two of the 
| a gray trim in the other. In the old 
ge figured paper in rose shades with 

ives is advised 
fer stained woodwork, a green satin 


ised in connection with the lavender paper 











Poriony, 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


Beautifies without injuring the skin, It is entirely 
free from harmful ingredients and is Prepared of 
purest materials, The Wooden Box 
retains the delicate perfume until 
the last speck is gone. Sold 


everywhere. Insist on 


getting forz0ms 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY? 
Republic Building, Chicago. 
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OR Colonial rooms of the Classic Georgian type, Caucasian rugs are 

eminently appropriate. For Colonial rooms in which the influence of the 

Italian Renaissance is strong, Gorevans and large medallion effects. For 

French Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Interiors, Kerman florals. 

For Mission and other rooms finished in weathered or fumed oak, Bokharas and 
deep-pile Turkish weaves of strong colorings. 


In fact, for rooms of every period and every finish there is some type cf 


Oriental rug especially adapted. We should be delighted to give you further 
information on this important subject, and even to make definite recommendations 
regarding the character of the rug that should go into each of your rooms. 

White to Department No. 25 for specification form. 
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$195 FREIGHT 
9 PAID 

Is just the thing you have been wanting for a long time. You can pack it in a 
wagon and set it up anywhere in a few hours. It is wind and water proof and will last 
20 years. You can take it down when required quite easily. Store it or set it up any 
where. We build all sizes, but we are making this 

A SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH 
before the rush commences. The length is 18 feet and width 12 feet; there is a kitchen 
attached at the rear 6 feet by 9 feet and a porch 4 feet wide the entire length of the 
building. The large room is divided into a living room 12 feet by 12 feet and two bed- 
rooms, each containing one of our improved portable bedsteads for two persons. The 
entire structure is built of California red wood, pine and cypress, each being used to 
its best advantage. Two coats of lead and oil paint are applied to the exterior and the 
interior is stained. The floor is of narrow pine % inch thick tongued and grooved, and 
the roof is of asbestos laid on tongued and grooved matched roof boards. 
you are in the market for a boat house, auto house, or in fact any form of 

building, write to us for catalogue No. 17 and state requirements. 


THE NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


604 Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEPOTS. . New York, San Francisco, Toronto 




















SANATILE 


THE MODERN WALL TILING 


OT a substitute { 





r, but an improvement upon ordinary glazed 

tiling. Not only does it possess all of the beauty and advantage 
of glazed tiling, but it costs only one-fifth as much. 

~ SANATILE is made in relief on strong fabric with a heavy fibre 

backing. It is very highly enameled in both plain white and non-fading 
tints, and there is a wide range of artistic patterns. It is made in strips 
and can be hung by good workman following instructions furnished 
with the material 

SANATILE is absolutely waterproof and is so tough and elastic 
that it cannot crack, tear or chip from accident. 


Representatives wanted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom 
we can refer orders and inquiries received by us from their locality. 


LEATHEROLE 


An embossed, highly decorative, and 
washable wall covering, suitable for the very 
finest interiors and in use in many notable f = 
structures throughout the country. Can be 
furnished in colors to harmonize with any 
scheme of decoration. 























Illustrated descriptive literat and prices, 


both of SANATILE and LEATHER- ‘ie . 
OLE, will be furnished « ues 


The Leatherole Co. | 
24 E. 22nd St. Near Broadway) + 
New York City 
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F you cannot go away for the summer, or 
if you decide to stand by the ship and 
make things comfortable for faithful 
working Man-of-the-Family, do your 

best to bring summer into the home. Give 
a summery holiday aspect to your town 
surroundings. You can do this though 
cabined, cribbed, confined in a six-room 
flat, you can do it in large or small town house, 
and if necessary you can do it without much 
expense. 

Give a summery look to your whole place, 
glance at each room and see what can be done 
ineach. The matter is not complex; a good 
deal of putting away, considerable more put- 
ting away than buying. If you have any 
‘‘ draperies,” any hot-looking portiéres, take 
them down, pack them away. Then if you 
have any stuffy stuffed furniture, conceal the 
stuffiness by summer dresses of wash cottons; 
chintz if you can afford it, something else if 
you cannot. 

And, O, such charming chintzes as they 
have these days; such charming, soft-toned 
backgrounds, besprigged with charming little 
posey bunches. And big flowered stuffs, if 
your tastes be that way, variety enough for 
many women of many minds. 


Hot-looking Things 


If you have any woolly or velvet, or other 
hot-looking footstools, bind them about with 
tar paper and put them in the depths of the 


closet; spend a little money; I paid forty. 


cents apiece for rattan footstools. You have 
no idea how a couple of these in the living- 
room will help out in your modest ambition 
fora bungalow appearance. The sight of one 
calls up image of lazy East Indian chairs, 
lazy lounging therein, magazine and cooling 
draught conveniently at hand. 

Banish heavy table covers, the gleam of 
polished woods is so cool and refreshing. If 
you like, discard curtains at windows; but it 
is a fancy of mine that filmy curtains add no 
little to the summer picture and their waving 
to and fro gives soft emphasis to passing 
breeze. 

Banish the tea-table from your living-room 
now, in place of steaming kettle and smoking 
pot have a bamboo tray filled with sherbet 
glasses or a lemonade set. On your fern 
stand put that lovely piece of grass-cloth 
the soldier boy in the Philippines sent you, 
this sheer and beautiful stuff repeating the 
note of the waving curtains. By all means, 


By KATHERINE POPE 


invest in one of those bamboo fan-holders 
just a long reed with notches cut in at inter 
vals, the plain bamboo preferable by fa 
and let a generous supply of fans be placed 
conveniently and chosen for decorative effect 
as well as use and cool suggestion 

I know a delightful little reception roon 
in a town house open for the summer that 
had only this for furnishing:— The 
was in white and gold, the paper stiff littl 
gilt figures on a satiny white ground. Ther 
was but one picture, a charming water-color 
of an old garden in New Orleans. The well 
polished and carefully-kept floor was quité 
bare, three prim little straight chairs stood 
about, seats covered with tapestry having 


roon 


small bunches of pink posies on a whit 
ground. A flower stand wore a cover 
of silky white grass-cloth, and on this 


uprose a feathery asparagus fern from 


jardiniere, gray-green in color, and of 

luscious smoothness. A bamboo fan-holder 
occupied one corner, with fans of pale 
hued Japanese silksand of snowy white 


Tahitian bamboo. 

I am radical enough to want no rugs at 
in summer, but do not expect to get many 
to agree with me on this point. Neverthe 
less, I would suggest that. some cleaning day, 
some day when the rugs are all up, you have 
the house put back in order, save for the hot 
dust-gatherers. Then go for a walk to return 
to get a fresh picture of your home. You 
come into the reception room, find the cool 
dark wood on which your feet rest, grateful 
toeye and touch. You take in the surround 
ing rooms, how cool and inviting they are 
You sink into the chintz-covered arm-chai 
put your feet on the rattan stool, look about 
with yet increasing content. In the depths 
of the mirror there is repeated a shining 
stretch of floor; the uncovered polished 
tables; the glint of crystals; a jal of roses 
How clean and fresh everything looks, smells 
feels. Mayhap you will 
the rugs. 

They will be all the better for it, if you pack 
them properly, come out of the dark mucl 
brighter — and saved the wear and tear of the 
summer months. But how am I t 
keep my floors in order; will not bare floors 
involve a lot more back-breaking cleaning? 
Yes, they should be gone ove! 


vote to pack away 


you say, 


every day, but 


1s) 





1 counting this cost, remember you are sav- 
ing the rugs, and the labor of beating and 
rushing. 
Nothing helps in the summery aspect 
ore than flowers and grasses, and I believe 
here is no one but what can provide the 
race of bloom or bit of living green if she but 
ppreciat. the value thereof. Those so luck- 
ess as to have no garden of their own, can 
irchase for a few pennies a week, posies and 
reenery which. will go quite a long way; and 
\| the summer through vacant lot and town- 
ordering field offer wild growths of loveli- 
ess, these to be had for the picking. In 
immer lean to the Japanese ideas of flower 
rangement, go in for airy effects, not over- 
owding. What prettier for the breakfast 
ble than a slender glass vase with morning- 
‘lory vine emerging from the top, circling the 
tem? On a hot evening a few immaculate 
isies, spreading out in a green glass vase, 
ve pleasant reminder of country fields. 
or lunch, a mound of fresh-looking berries 
the center of the table with green leaves 
reathed about the base of the glass dish, 
1ay help in making one who is tired and hot 
nd cross think on cool shady fence corners, 
unging therein, surcease from toil and strain 


Camp on the Porch 


If the town house possesses porch or por- 
es, it goes without saying that then there is 
ch opportunity to summerize the home. 


One can almost turn the house inside out, 


1ake of the veranda a camping place; here, 
the rich possession be at all secluded, have 
e table set, the most comfortable chairs 
laced, here work or rest, chat or court soli- 
ude. A porch helps immeasurably, but 
rehes are a story by themselves. 
[t is not money, so much as loving thought, 
at is wanted in home-making; and espe- 
illy in summer, it seems to me, the thought 
in do so very much in bringing joy and 
auty into hard every day. The thought- 
one may give to her household what might 
sily be found lacking at seaside resort or 
illtop hotel. What is wanted is attention 
details, to the thousand and one little 
ings that make up the so-important whole. 
nd it seems to me women — supposed to 
— have no finer opportunity 
n this one of making for faithful stay-at- 
me Man-of-the-Family, and any other stay- 
homes, there may be, a summer haven, a 
t of comfort. 
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THE PASTELS 


MLLE. TINI RUPPRECHT 





HEN, in 1900, seven pictures 
signed by Mile. Tini Rupprecht 
were exhibited at the Glas Palast 
in Munich, the public received 
them so favorably that the artist became 
famous in a day. This success had been 
preceded by years of hard and solitary work. 
Mile. Rupprecht was born in Munich, and 
received her first lessons in drawing and 
painting from Franz Doubek. In fact, he 
was her only master. As a child she deter- 
mined to be an artist, early found that not 
oil but pastel was her proper medium, and de- 
voted herself especially to portraits of women 
and children. She makes no mystery of her 
liking for great English portrait-painters, 
and it is perhaps in this predilection that we 
find the secret of her art; her pastels recall 
the work of Reynolds, of Gainsborough 
especially and of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Mile. Rupprecht has already accomplished 
much. Among her earlier work were two 
studies, one painted in 1895, called ‘ Lilli,” 
another painted in 1897, ‘ Anno, 1793,” the 
latter representing a woman in an “ Incroy- 
able” hat. The portraits of two young 
princesses — Marie Gabrielle of Bavaria and 


Manon. A Pastel Study by Mile. Tini Rupprecht 


Elizabeth of Belgium —in which she went back to the eighteenth 
century for her inspiration in grouping and background, were especially 
successful. Among her other portraits may be mentioned one of the 
Princess of Roumania, painted in 1901, one of Miss Astor, and 
another of Mile. de Mores. Mlle. Rupprecht is now at the height of 
her success; it is difficult to say how much farther her work will go, but 
with her skill, her experience, and her enthusiasm she may do much. 
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HOW WE IMPROVED TWO ROOMS 


i have ‘‘done By _ over” two rooms of 


our house, according to ideas re- 

ceived from Tue House Beavtirvr, 

and are so much pleased with the result that we want to 
tell about it. Our parlor and dining-room were never satisfactory. 
They had been left pretty much as we found them when we 
bought the house. They adjoined but had no opening between, both 
leading into the hall, which was furnished in dark yellow. We 
wished to convert the parlor into a living room and library com- 
bined. It was papered in a large, garish design, and contained an 
old-fashioned parlor suite. We began by removing these. Then we 
had the carpenter come and cut a large door between the two rooms 
and build a good window-seat in the bay-window in the dining-room. 
We then surveyed the possibilities. 

The rooms being small, the main idea was to give space; so we 
decided to harmonize them with the hall as to color. The wood- 
work in the living-room was mahogany. We left it here, but in 
the dining-room it must be white. The living-room is east, and has 
a gocd supply of light. The paper we selected had a small, con- 
ventional design in terra-cotta on a yellow background, the ceiling 
being light yellow. The rug is dark red and yellow — yellow pre- 
dominating. Our mahogany reading-table was placed in the center, 
and book-shelves distributed. We hung a few good pictures framed 
Portrait. By Mlle. Rupprecht (Continued on page 40) 
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y OWHERE, except 

| possibly at the fa- 

mous Westmorland 

House of Levens, 

which is older, is 

there to be found any topiary 
work to equal that of Moreby 
Hall,in Yorkshire, Engliand. 
The very beautiful and 
strongly individualized gar- 
dens were planned and laid 
out by John Burr, who was 
at one time head-gardener, 
and afterwards for many 
years steward. Here we 
walk in an enchanted region 
of graceful and yet fantastic 
creation in the “ ductile yew,”’ 
which is an admirable exem- 
plar of a particular style of 
gardenage which has been an 
inspiration to many. The 
hand of the topiary gardener 
has been well employed at 
Moreby, where it has invested 
the verdant realm of the 
garden with much of its curi- 
ous charm. Nature and Art 
have worked hand-in-hand, 
and the abundant richness of 
the one has been matched by 
the patient labor and con- 
stant skill of the worker in 
the other. There are forms 
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The Avenue Looking Toward the House 


at Moreby almost as remarkable as the singu- 
lar array of thestrange denizens in the gardens 
at Levens. Perhaps there are imaginings as 
quaint even as that of Queen Elizabeth and 
her maids of honor. As we all know by this 
time, the topiarius was a man of distinction 
even in antique Roman gardens, and almost 
from those times to these his skill has been 
called for in one part of Europe or another 
Bacon did not like ‘images cut of juniper or 
other garden stuff,” but he would have ap- 
proved the fine hedges and the “pretty 
pyramids” of Moreby. There is no exagger- 
ation in the garden, and everything seems to 
have been contrived to give the effect of con- 
trastinformandcolor. Evelyn tells us how 
tonsile hedges should be cut and kept in order 
by means of ‘‘a scythe of 4 feet long, and very 
little faleated, fixed on along sneed or straight 
handle,” and he had at his house at Deptford 
“ four large rounds phyllyreas smooth-clipped. 
Theobalds had in the sixteenth century laby- 
rinths, terraces, trellis walks, geometrical 
beds, and divers trees clipped into cones, 
pyramids, and other forms, as well as walks 
and bowling greens. 

It is chiefly for the adornment of the lovely 
sunken bowling green at Moreby that the 
topiary gardener has plied his craft. It is 
an enclosed place, as many think good gar- 
dens should be, and the quaint and curious 
shapes in yews which environ it add a great 
deal to the charm. 














THE POET GOES A-SHOPPING 


“ AM beginning life,”* he said, with a 
| sigh. ‘Great heavens, Pickard! I 
have spent a day in a store. Three 
bedroom suites and a sideboard are 
among the unanticipated pledges of our 
affection. Have you any rye? For a man 
of twelve limited editions, this has been a 
terrible day.” 

I saw to his creature comforts. His tie 
was hanging outside his vest, and his com- 
plexion was like white pasteboard that has 
got wet. “Courage,” I said. ‘It will not 
occur again —”’ 

“It will,” he interrupted. ‘‘We have to 
go there again to-morrow. We have — what 
is it? — carpets, curtains —” 

He produced his note-book. I was amazed. 
That receptacle for choice thoughts put to 
such a use! 

“The amber sunlight splashing through 
the leaky interlacing green,” he read. 
“No! — that’s not it. Ah, here! Cur- 


tains! Parlor!—not to cost more than 
ten dollars! And there’s’‘all the kitchen 
hardware! (Thanks.) Dining-room chairs 
— query —rush bottom? What’s this? 
G. L. I. S.— ah. ‘Glistering through deeps 
of glaucophane’— that’s nothing. Mem. — 
to see can we afford Indian. needlework 


chairs — fifteen dollars? 
ard.” 

He helped himself to a cigarette. 

‘‘Find the salesman pleasant?” said I. 

“Delightful. Assumed I was a millionaire 
spendthrift at first. Produced in an off- 
hand way a $400 bedroom suite — we’re 
trying to do the entire business, you know, on 
about $1,000. Well— that’s ten editions, 
you know. Came down, with evidently 
dwindling respect, to things that were still 
ruinously expensive. I wonder what kind 
of houses these men live in themselves, any- 
way. I told him we wanted an idyl, love-in- 
a-cottage, and all that sort of thing. He 
brushed that one side, said idols were upstairs 
in the Japanese department, and that perhaps 
we might do with a servant’s set of bedroom 
furniture. Do withaset! He was a gloomy 
man, with (I should judge) some internal 
pain. I tried to tell him that there were quite 
a lot of people like myself in the country, 
people of limited or precarious means, whose 
existence he seemed to ignore; assured him 
some of them led quite beautiful lives. But he 
had no ideas beyond wardrobes. I quite for- 
got the business of shopping in an attempt to 
kindle a little human enthusiasm in his heart. 
We were in a great, vast place full of ward- 
robes, with a remote glittering vista of brass 
bedsteads — skeleton beds, you know — and 
I tried to inspire him with some of the poetry 
of his emporium; tried to make him imagine 
these beds and things going east and west, 
north and south, to take sorrow, servitude, 
joy, worry, failing strength, restless ambition, 
in their impartial embraces. _He only turned 
round to Annie and asked her if she thought 
she could do with ‘enameled.’ But I was 
quite taken with my idea— Whereisit? I 
left Annie to settle with this misanthrope, 


It’s dreadful, Pick- 


By PICAROON 


amidst his raw frameworks of the Homes 
the Future.” 

He fumbled with his note-book. ‘“M 
for hall — not to exceed $1 Kerl 
— inquire tiled hearth. Ah! He 
we are: ‘Ballade of the Bedroom Suite’ 


‘“*Noble the oak you are now displaying, 

Subtly the hazel’s grainings go, 

Walnut’s charms there is no gainsaying, 
Red as red wine is your rosewood’s glow 

Brave and brilliant the ash you show, 
Rich your mahogany’s hepatite shine, 

Cool and sweet your enamel. But oh! 
Where are the v obes of Painted P 


“They have ’em in the catalogue at $2 
with a picture — quite as good, too, as tl 
more expensive ones. To judge by 


picture.” 

“But that’s scarcely 
with,” I began. 

“No. It went wrong. Ballades often « 
The pre-occupation of the ‘Painted Pi 
was too much forme. What’s this? ‘N 


the idea you starte 


R 


— Anderson sells music stools at ? Ne 


Here we are (first half unwritten): 


** White enameled, like driven snow, 


Picked with just one delicate line, 

Price you were saying is? Sixtv! No 
Where are the wardrobes of Painted Pir 

“Come round again, you see? Then / 
Envoy :— 
“¢Salesman, sad is the truth, I trow 

Winsome walnut can never be mine 

Poets are cheap. And their poetry. So 


Where are the wardrobes of Painted Pin 


‘“‘Prosaic! as all true poetry is, nowaday 


And perhaps not much better than mer 
But how 
At fir 


prose — your own, for instance. 

I tired as the afternoon wore on! 
I was interested in the salesman’s 
lack of imagination, and the 
fond dream of mine — 
know — still hung about me. 
come — like that Ballade — 
and then _— told me 


amazil 
glory of th 
love in a cottage, y 


to write notes 


think my last g! pow of pleasure was in choo 


ing the parlor chairs. 
fantasy in chairs. Then 
He took some more whiskey. 


There is 


“Then a kind of gray horror came over me 
We went 


I don’t know if I can describe it. 
through vast vistas of chairs, of hall tabl 
machine-made pictures, of 
wildernesses of carpets, and ever and aga 
made us buy this or that. 
gray eye, the color of 
January, and he seemed neither to hate 
nor to detest us, but simply to despise 
to feel such an overwhelming contempt 
our petty means and our petty lives as 
archangel might feel for 
[t made me think —”’ 
He lit a fresh cigarette. 
‘“‘T had a vision, Pickard. I 
if you will understand. The Warehouse 


Life, with our Individual Fate hurrying eac 


16 


I had idea 


and every no\ 


scope for 
! 


curtains, hug 


He had a perfect] 


an overcast sky i 


an apple-maggot 


do not knov 


of us through. Showing us with a covert 
sneer all the good things that we cannot 

afford. A magnificent Rosewood love affair, 
for instance, deep and rich, fitted complete, 
some hours of perfect life, some acts of perfect 
self-sacrifice, perfect self-devotion. 
You ask the price.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Where are the wardrobes of Painted 
Pine?” I quoted. 

‘That’s it. All the things one might do, 
if the purse of one’s courage were not so 
shallow. If it wasn’t for the lack of that 
coinage, Pickard, every man might be a hero. 
There’s heroism, there’s nobility such as no 
one has ever attained to, ready to hand. 
Any one, if it were not for this lack of means, 
might be a human god in twenty-four hours. 

You see the article. You cannot 
buy it. No one buys it. It stands in the 
store, | suppose, for show — on the chance 
of a millionaire. And the shopman waves 
his hand to it on your way to the Painted 
Pine.”’ 

| was sorry for the little man and held my 
peace. He went on: 

“Then you-meet other couples and solitary 


people going about, each with a gloomy 
salesman leading. The run of them look 


uncomfortable; some are hot about the ears 
and in the spiteful phase of ill-temper, argu- 
mentative, disappointed, vaguely vicious; 
all look sick of the business except the raw 
new-comers. It’s the only time they will 
ever select any furniture, their first chance 
and their last. Most of their selections are 
hurried a little—I fancy all furniture is 
bought in despair. The salesman must not 
be kept all day. Yet it goes hard with 
you if you buy your Object in Life and find 
it just a ‘special line,’ made to sell. 

We’re all amateurs at living, just as we are 
all amateurs at furnishing —ordying. Some 
of the poor devils one meets carry tattered 
little seraps of paper, and fumble conscien- 
tiously with stumpy parcels. It’s a comfort 
to see how you go, even if you do have to 
buy rubbish. ‘If we have this so good, dear, 
I don’t know how we shall manage in the 
kitchen, says the careful housewife. ; 
So it is with our shopping in the Great Em- 
porium. 


“You'll have 





to rewrite your Ballade,” 


said I, ‘‘and put all that in.” 

“T wish I could,” said the Poet. 

“And while you were having these 
moods ?”’ 

‘Oh, Annie and the salesman settled most 
of the furniture between them. Perhaps 
it’s just as well. I was never any good at 


the practical details of life. Ciga- 

rette’s out! Have you any matches?” 
‘‘Horribly depressed you are!” said I. 
‘There’s tomorrow, too. Well, well. . .” 


Then he went off at a tangent to tell me 
what he expected to make by his next 
volume of poems, and so got to the congenial 
business of running down his contemporaries, 
and hecame again the cheerful little Poet that 
I know. 
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IDEAS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 
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NE of the most hopeful signs of the 

times is the growing interest in 
country life. People of moderate 
means are realizing the value of 
country surroundings 
and are making every 
effort to secure them 
for their children. 
This is quite apart 
from the exodus of 
wealthy people who 
go yearly to the coun- 
try; they have al- 
ways been with us, 
although the out-of- 
town house in its 
present existence is of 
recent growth. The 
development in all 
its phases is of mo- 
ment,whether viewed 
from the architec- 
tural or the purely 
ethical standpoint. 
It shows a growing 
desire on the part of 
all classes to get away 
from the trammels of 
the city and livefreer, 
broader lives. And 
houses are built to 
conform to this idea. 
Fifteen years ago, 
the country home of 
to-day was scarcely 
known. A few millionaires owned summer 
places which were occupied when the owners 
were not in town or abroad. They were not 


lived in long enough to become a part of 
the year’s existence. It is doubtful if much 


pleasure was derived from their possession, 
and, save that they provided employment 





The Red Garden and Pool 
Joseph M. Olbrich, Architect 


for a retinue of servants, served little prac- 
tical purpose. 
Few of these summer caravansaries were 


beautiful. Architects had not learned the 
secret of the country dwelling. They built 
on city lines, trusting to piazzas and cupo- 
las to give the needed flavor. They added 
story upon story as 
they would on Fifth 
Avenue or Beacon 
Street. The more 
land at their com- 
mand the more lofty 
the structure. It was 
Mayfair transferred 
to the country; a 
city palace in a rural 
landscape. Vast sums 
were spent on the 
house, but little was 
done to the grounds 
except in the way of 
elaborate flower-beds. 
A summer house 
there was, and an im- 
posing drive-way, but 
landscape - gardening 
was an unknown art. 
The mansard roof 
and the iron dog 
antedated this period 
by a few years only. 
Itwas the age of the 
« cupola and the tower. 
The possibilities of 
the country house 
were unknown, for 
architect and owner 
were unaware of their opportunities. The 
awakening came slowly, but was well 
worth the waiting. 
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Fore Garden of a Country House Near Vienna 


Designed by Joseph Hoffmann 
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Porch Furniture 
Designed by W. Von Beckerath 


The next step in the evolution of the out- 
of-town residence was a greater harmony 
between the house and the setting. A 
high narrow structure was no longer built 
on a long, low stretch of ground. The 
building was constructed to suit the loca- 
tion. Long, low lines. were adopted and 
the former style was doomed. A few of the 
old-time summer castles remain, but they 
serve only as architectural mile-stones — as 
haircloth furniture and marble-top tables 
mark our decorative progress. 

When the house was designed with a 
greater regard for harmony, a consideration 
of the landscape features was a natural 
result. Landscape-gardening was in its 
infancy, but it had come to stay. It was 
a luxury which the rich were beginning to 
appreciate, and its appreciation transformed 
the country estate. The first gardens were 
formal and costly, and were beyond the 
means of all except the very rich. They 
were designed by men of genius who de- 
voted their time to no other pursuit. Their 
services were in constant demand, for there 
were more millionaires than gardeners. 
The men qualified for this work could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. To-day 
their names stand clear cut in the annals 
of our artistic history. 

The term “landscape gardener” has now 
become landscape-architect, and the rela- 
tion between the house and its setting is 
very close. Many architects are their own 
landscape designers, and no architect builds 
to-day without taking the setting into con- 
sideration. 

As a contrast to the old-style country 
house, the summer home of Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson may be cited. It is situated 
in one of the most charming spots in rural 
Massachusetts. The long lines suit the 


location admirably, and show how well the 
requirements 


architects 


understood 
It is a costly structure, but the « 
is not conspicuous. Both the exterior 
the interior show the 
best. Mr. Lawson’s home 
known in the East. 

dle West have given | 
The half-timbered house 


ferent style. 





in greater 
gian types are occasionally used West, but 


reverses the usual city order. 


country house 
is of a type WwW 
Architects of the 


prominence 


ull its modifications is: found in splendid 
levelopment’.in both localities, but is seen 
numbers in the West. Geor-. 


lwellings’ of the Lawson ‘class, which are 
olonial adaptions of an earlier period, do 
ot flourish on Western soil. They seem 


to belong to New England, and to become 


very part of the landscape. When a 
ouse meets the latter test, it is good, 
o matter what style of architecture 
r what the cost. A rough plaster cottage, 
sting three thousand dollars or less, is 
far better piece of work than the coun- 
ry mansion first discussed. It expresses 
ie real meaning of,a country home, which 
1e earlier type did not. 

Decoration has’ not kept pace with our 
rchitectural development. The exteriors 
' our homes are better than the interiors. 


| 


We build simply, but in rare cases only 


) we furnish simply. Yet nowhere is 
‘ opportunity greater than in the coun- 
The expensive house on this score 

rrs less than the inexpensive one, and this 
The poor 
iste displayed in the mansions of our mil- 
aires has been commented upon in our 
ges. It is therefore a pleasure to empha 
the fact that most country estates are 
irnished and decorated in a manner worthy 
the exteriors. There are several rea- 
yns for this. The country home is of later 
ite than the city dwelling, and expresses 
better period in household art. It is 
ldom made a storehouse for valuable 
ntiques and priceless pictures. These are 
ft in town—to the eternal betterment 
the summer residence. The usual city 
ansion represents various foreign styles; 
> country home is seldom made a vehicle 





Porch Furniture 


Shown at the Munich Exposition 
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for gilded ornament. 
It is frequently fur- 
nished under one 
guiding hand, with 
a perfect knowledge 
of the requirements 
of an out-of-town res- 
idence. Our profes- 
sional decorators are 
doing their best work 
in this field and many 
make a specialty of 
country houses. 
There is something 
in the term “country 
house’? which sug- 
gests cool, simple ef- 
fects and an absence 
of stuffiness. The 
transition from life 
outside the house to 
that within is grad- 
ual. The outdoor 
feeling is continued 
in the interior, and 
this quality is what 
makes the country 
house asuccess. And 
by “outdoor feeling” 
is not meant rustic 
furnishings, neces- 
sarily, but simple, 
broad effects, air 
space, and freedom. 
It matters not wheth- 
er the house embody- 
ing these attributes 
be an “estate” or a 
“cottage” — the goal 
has been reached. The estate represents the 
combined efforts of architect, landscape de- 


signer, and decorator; the cottage often- 
times the work of one heart and brain. 


Both express the real country spirit, and 
are consequently successful. 
How can the desired results be obtained 


End of the Porch: 


when the talents of the decorator and the 
skill of the landscape designer are not at 
command? How can the inexpensive house 
express the necessary atmosphere? Do 
not model your summer home on your win- 
ter one. Do not try to transplant city 
luxuries to the country. Do not feel that 





Garden Pool — Shown at the Darmshadt Gardening Exposition 





‘*Dreamwold ’’— House of Thomas W. Lawson, Esq. 


bric-A-brac and pictures are necessary. Let 
the scenery be your pictures, and flowers 
your bric-A-brac. Unless the summer out- 
ing covers four or five months take few 
books. One hour spent in the woods is 
worth three with a book in the house. But 
provision should be made for rainy days, 
and if there are children, a special selec- 
tion made for them. A simple text-book 
on wild flowers and ferns will prove a great 
blessing. A day in the woods becomes both 
pleasure and profit if there is a beloved 
book to consult on the return. One new 
wild flower will serve to mark the occasion 
as a red-letter day. Books on astronomy 
are seldom considered in connection with 
the summer library, yet “Astronomy 
with an Opera-Glass,” by Garrett P. Ser- 
viss, and “Half-Hours with the Stars,” by 
Richard A. Proctor, may be made of absorb- 
ing interest to older children. A summer 
porch at night is doubly enjoyable when 
an acquaintance is made with -the constel- 
lations. The house mother will find that 
the long school vacation will be robbed of 
many of its perplexities if a small but judi- 
cious library is formed. 

In furnishing the house, aim at comfort 
and convenience. Avoid carpets, lace cur- 
tains, and upholstered furniture. Use wash- 
able materials for curtains, hangings, and 
all cushions and pillows. Summer rugs wash, 
and there is little now in the country house 
that cannot go to the wash-tub. If you 
are so fortunate as to be able to buy new 
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things for the house, take a tour of inspec- 
tion through the shops during May and 
June. Note the crisp cotton prints, the 
figured linens, and the charming chintzes 
and cretonnes. Brighter colors may be 
used in the country than in the city. With 
plenty of vivid green outside, red, orange, 
yellow, intense blue are wonderfully toned 
down. Moreover, the country home is re- 
garded as a temporary one, and gayer effects 
are more welcome than they would be in 
the city house. 

The porch will be the most popular 
room—for room it is, in its present sig- 
nificance.» Much has been written of -Ameri- 
ean and English porch furniture. Therefore 
a brief reference to German and Austrian 


porch accessories may prove of interest 
Among our illustrations may be seen two 
views of a garden near Vienna, designed 
by Joseph Hoffmann; a section of the fur- 
niture Exposition at Munich, showing porch 
chairs, tables, screens, and flower boxes; 
and a morning room, W. von Bechwith 
architect, containing furniture which could 
be used with equal propriety on the ve 
randa. There is a charm, a freshness to 
the designs which will appeal strongly to 
owners of country homes. Porch furni- 
ture painted white is a novelty to us, though 
well known on the other side. Where a 
house has a white trim, nothing could be 
more harmonious than these simple, sturdy 
designs painted white. The morning room 


shows rush furniture in natural tones, and 
the Vienna garden several suggestive models, 

The step from the porch to the garden 
s a natural one, and here again we can learn 
from German designers. The recent garden- 
ng exposition at Darmstadt offered splen- 
lid suggestions for gardens of all descrip- 


tions. Two of our pictures show simple 
und effective treatments of the sunken 
pool. Fountains are well-known features 


f American landscapes, but pools as they 
ire here set forth are less familiar. 
rhe possibilities of the garden, whether 
simple or elaborate, are just beginning to 
be realized in this country, and this grow- 
ing interest is one of the most encouraging 
igns of the country-house movement. 








TABLES OF THE 


ITHOUT touching on the tables of 
which there are records as existing be- 
fore the Christian era, with their choice 
woods garnished with gold, silver, and 
pearls of great price; without describ- 

ing those equally sumptuous tables of the first 
century, with their hun legs of gold inlaid with 
colo stones, those of the Middle Ages and later 
may be described. 

he first dining-table was a board set on trestles. 
For hundreds of years these were in use, and so late 
as the Py the nineteenth century they might 
be found in this country and in some parts of Eng- 
land where old ways and old things held conserva- 
tive sway, says the Now York Sun. 

Within three years two of these old trestle boards 
have been found in this country by persons who had 
them in some of those delightful old attics which are 
now picked pretty bare. In England, at Berkeley 
Castle, built in the thirteenth century, in the great 
dining-hall are oak trestle boards black with age and 
heavy as iron. 

These stand against the wall and are used on occa- 
sions when a large number of people are at table, 
and go around the sides of the great room, leaving 
the center free for the attendants. These tables are 
of oak, unpolished and plain. So were all the tables 
made, roughly speaking, from 1200 to 1600. 

Just when the trestle board began to be disused, 
and tables with fixed legs substituted, cannot be 
stated, but by 1600 in the inns and taverns were 
found oak tables six or eight feet long, with heavy 
legs carved or turned and strengthened with under 
braces. These were called Cavalier tables, no 
doubt from the character of many of the guests who 
summoned the landlord with a ~ with a sword, 
and whose liquor was brought in a blackjack or cup 
of horn. 

Then came tables with a row of baluster legs along 
the narrow ends, and gradually hinged leaves which 
could be raised at pleasure were introduced. These 
were put on the narrow ends first, and then came to 
be a part of the table body. 

After the nineteenth century opened, all the 
tables, little and big, took on an Empire cast. The 
feet were carved in claws or were tipped with brass 
claws. The bandy leg of the previous century was 
no longer so prominent, and slender spindling legs, 
either turned or carved, e the vogue. 

Another style was the central pillar with four 
legs spreading out near the floor or coming from a 
shelf and turning outward. Some of these had the 
top to fold over so that when not in use the table 
could be put out of the way near the wall. 

The edges of these tables had differences. There 
was the fluted edge called pie-crust, which dated 
from about 1760. Then there was the edge which 
stood upso that the tea equipage was not so likely to 
fall off. There were beaded edges, and there was 

just the plain edge, rounded. 

In all of these genuine tables you should be able to 
find the mark of the carving tool around the edge. 
In the good old pie-crust tables it is very evident. 


In all the real pieces there is that slight deviation 
from absolute accuracy which is characteristic of 
hand work and which gives old furniture half its 
charm. You will never find it in modern machin« 
made work. 

There are not many of these old tables to be found 
here, but they are being reproduced in large num 
bers and held at high prices. Such a copy made 
from the pattern given in Chippendale’s own book 
contained the secret drawers and receptacles for 
deeds which the original contained. They had 
however, forgotten to stain the wood which made 
the backs of the drawers, which was fatal, for every 
wise collector will pull out a drawer and examine 
the back for this very purpose. The old wood has 
become a deep yellow and is often spotted from ags 
while the color of the new is always pale and fresh 

There were tables without drawers which our 
great-grandmothers owned, like that kind knowr 
as the Pembroke, as the first one was made for a lady 
bearing that name. These tables have generally 
an oval top, the two ends of which when raised in 
place are supported by little brackets which coms 
out from the side. When these brackets are very 
long and prominent the table is called a butterfly 
table. 


American Copies 


The great English makers were followed as well 
as might be by American makers, and as patterr 
books were on sale here at a very early date they 
had no reason for not doing good work. They do 
not seem, however, to have indulged largely in 
those articles which had such a vogue in England 
and which, although called toilet-tables, served for 
many purposes. 

In some of those made by Chippendale all the 
toilet articles were concealed, and there were also 
places for writing materials, pins, trinkets, and pa 

rs. All these were hidden out of sight when the 
table was closed, at which time it could be used as 
a card or book table. 

By 1685 that form of table called variously “ hun 
dred legged,” ‘thousand legged,” or sometimes 
“gate table,” was known in this country, and one 
that is said to have belonged to William Penn is 
still in existence. It is of oak, has a circular top, 
as most of these tables have — this one is five feet 
in diameter — and has a small drawer placed among 
the supports of the legs. 

It has the overlapping edge with which drawers 
of this period were furnished, and the legs fold 
together, permitting the leaves to drop, so that 
when not in use the table is narrow and long, and 
can be placed against the wall. Old inventories 
show that in 1690 such a table was sold at Salem for 
£2 5e., at Boston in 1699 for £2, and in Philadelphia 


in 1705 for £2. 


Walnut tables now appear in the inventories with 
considerable frequency. They were valued at about 
the same rate as the oak, and:very rarely you can 
find one now, generally in a bad condition, but even 
so held at a high price. 


PAST 


The tables of the eighteenth century, with their 
various shapes and materials, are the ones which 
ppeal to collectors most. There are not many 
ith the patience and the purse of that collector in 
New Haven who has only oak tables of American 
nake prior to 1700. Think of such a collection, 
1dmire its owner, but do not try to duplicate it. 

By 1700 oak, walnut, nutwood (hickory), and 

istead (maple) were all being worked by American 

.binet-makers, and mahogany was just coming into 

ivor. Small tables were being made, and stands, 

s they were called, for candles, for trays with wine, 
piers for busts or vases or for “‘ cisterns’’ with water, 
were all being turned out. 

By 1750 the world seemed table mad and thou- 

nds of pieces of furniture were made in Europe and 

this country which are now the joy and at the 
me time the despair of the collector. Handsome 
rniture was at this time made in France, but in 

England, Thomas Chippendale was evolving a style 
his own. 

The tables which were made in the last fiftv years 
the eighteenth century may never be duplicated, 
nd each one of them is a joy forever. Not content 

h making them of the choicest woods, inlaid, 

rved, set with lapis lazuli and malachite, ivory, 

ony, and brass, the painter’s art was called in to 
sist, and the names of Pergolesi and Angelica 
-aufman are found on some of these tables with 
ind tops or half-cirele in shape, and on dainty 
tle spindle-legged affairs of the boudoir. 
Card-tables were important when everybody 
ved cards. They come with tops which fold over, 
in extra leg which moves out to support the 
p; sometimes with five legs, like one fine table of 
ppendale make which is owned in Rochester. 

Hepplewhite and Sheraton were both famous for 

e excellence of the tables which they made, and 
Hepplewhite’s can generally be told by that square 
| to the legs which is known as the spade-foot, 
ich is always associated with this maker. He 
rked in choice woods, he reveled in inlay, and 
ed white wood and ebony to outline the circles 

| ovals which decorate so many of his pieces. 

Both Hepplewhite and Sheraton used what was 

lled the husk pattern in their inlay. It looks like 

e husk of a grain of oats laid flat, with another one 

ust behind it, the whole forming a pattern less than 

inch wide, and on such places as legs and arms 
pering to fit the space. 

While Hepplewhite and Sheraton and Shearer 

ed inlay in countless ways, Chippendale never 
ed it at all. He was a carver, pure and simple, 
hether he used close-grained mahogany or the 
shter pine, in which case the object was heavily 
led, like his girandoles, mirror frames, and fancy 

LTS 

Solid mahogany has become a term that the ig- 
rant apply to palpably veneered wood as well as 
the solid material. It is easy to learn the differ- 

e, and many people prefer the beautiful grain, 

hich is exhibited by the veneer rather than .the 
lark richness of the solid wood. 
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THE OLD PARTISAN 


A SHORT STORY BY OCTAVE THANET 


SAT so far back in the gallery that my opinion 

of my delegate friend dwindled with every ses- 

sion. Nevertheless my unimportant seat had 

its advantages. I could see the vast assembly 

and watch the throbbing of the Republican 
pulse if I could not hear its heartbeats. Therefore, 
perhaps, I studied my neighbors more than I might 
study them under different circumstances. The 
great wooden hall had its transient and unsubstan- 
tial character stamped on every bare wooden joist 
and unclinched nail. It was gaudy with flags and 
bunting and cheap portraits. There were tin ban- 
nerettes crookedly marshalled on the floor, to indi- 
cate the homes of the different states. A few dele- 
gates doubtless new to the business and over-zeal- 
ous, were already on the floor, but none of the prin- 
cipals visible. They were perspiring and argu- 
ing in those committee rooms, those hotel lobbies 
and crowded hotel rooms where the real business of 
the convention was already done and neatly pre- 
yared for presentation to the nation. I had noth- 
ing to keep me from studying my neighbors. In 
front of me sat two people who had occupied the 
same seats at every session that I was present, a 
young girlandanold man. The girl wore the omni- 
present shirt waist (of pretty blue and white tints, 
with snowy cuffs and collar), and her green straw 
hat was decked with blue corn-flowers, from which 
I inferred that she had an eye on the fashions. Her 
black hair was thick and glossy under the green 
straw. I thought that she had a graceful neck. It 
was very white — whiter than her face, which had a 
touch of sunburn, as if she were often out in the open 
air. Somehow I concluded that she was a shop- 
girl and rode a wheel. If I were wrong it is not 
likely that I shall ever know. 
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The old man I fancied was not so old as he looked; 
his delicate, haggard profile may have owed its 
sunken lines and the dim eye to sickness rather than 
to years. He wore the heavy black broadcloth of 
the rural politician, and his coat sagged over his 
narrow chest as if he had left his waistcoat at home. 
On his coat lapel were four old-fashioned Blaine 
badges. Incessantly he fanned himself. 

“Tt can’t be they ain’t going to nominate him 
to-day ?’’ he asked rather than asserted, his voice 
breaking on the higher notes, the mere wreck of a 
voice. 

“Oh, maybe later,”’ the girl assured him. 

“Well, I wanted to attend a Republican conven- 
tion once more before I died. Your ma would have 
it I wasn’t strong enough; but I knew better; you 
and I knew better; didn’t we, Jenny?” 

She made no answer except to pat his thin, ribbed 
brown hand with her soft, white, slim one; but 
there was a world of sympathy in the gesture and 
her silent smile. 

“T wonder what your ma said when she came 
down stairs and found the letter, and us gone,” he 
‘eackled with the garrulous glee of a child recount- 
ing successful mischief; ‘‘made me think of the 
times when you was little and I stole you away for 
the circus. Once your pa thought you was lost —- 
*member? And once you had on your school dress 
and you’d tore it — she did scold you that time. 
But we had fun when they used to let me have 
money, didn’t we Jenny?” 

“Well, now I earn money, we have good times, 
too, grandpa,” said Jenny, smiling the same tender 
comprehending smile. 

= We do that; I don’t know what I would do cept 


for you, lambie, and this is — this is a grand time, 
Jenny, you look and listen; it’s a great thing to see 
a nation making its principles and its president — 
and such a president!” 

He half turned his head as he spoke, with a 
mounting enthusiasm, thus bringing his flushing 
face and eager eyes —no longer dim — into the 
focus of his next neighbor’s bright gray eyes. The 
neighbor was a young man, not very young but 
hardly to be called elderly, of an alert bearing and 
kindly smile. 

“T think him a pretty fair man myself,” said the 
other with a jocose understatement; ‘I come from 
his town.” 

What was there in such a simple statement to 
bring a distinctly anxious look into the young girl’s 
soft eves? There it was; one could not mistake it. 

“Well!” said the old man; there was a flattering 
deference in his voice. ‘‘ Well, well! And — and 
maybe you’ve seen him lately?” The quavering 
tones sharpened with a keener feeling; it was almost 
as if the man were inquiring for some one on whom 
he had a great stake of affection. ‘‘How did he 
look? Was he better, stronger?” 

“Oh, he looked elegant,” said the Ohio man, 
easily, but with a disconcerted side glance at the 
girl whose eyes were imploring him. 
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‘I’ve been a Blaine man ever since he was run 
the time Bob Ingersoll nominated him,” said the old 
man, who sighed as if relieved. ‘‘I was at that con- 
vention and heard the speech —”’ 

‘Ah, that was a speech to hear,’’ said a man be- 
hind, and two or three men edged their heads nearer. 

The old Republican straightened his bent shoul- 
ders, his winter-stung features softened and warmed 
at the manifestation of interest, his voice sank to 
the confidential undertone of the-narrator. 

“You're right, sir, right; it was a magnificent 
speech. I can seehimjustas he stood there, astoutish, 
good-looking man, smooth-faced, his eye straight 
ahead, and an alternate that sat next me—I was 
an alternate; I’ve been an alternate four times; I 
could have been a delegate, but I says, ‘No, abler 
men than me are wanting it; I’m willing to fight 
in thé ranks.’ But I wished I had a vote, a free 
vote, that day, I tell you. The alternate near 
me, he says, ‘ You'll hear something fine now; I’ve 
heard him speak.’ ” 

““You did, too, I guess.’ 

‘““We could hear from the first minute. That 
kinder fixed our attention. He had a mellow, rich 
kind of voice that melted into our ears. We found 
ourselves listening and liking him from the first 
sentence. At first he was as quiet as a summer 
breeze, but presently he began to warm up, and the 
words flowed out like a stream of jewels. It was 
electrifying; it was thrilling, sir; it took us off our 
feet before we knew it, and when he came to the cli- 
max, those of us that weren’t yelling in the aisles, 
were jumping up and down on our chairs! I know 
I found myself prancing up and down in my own 
hat on a chair, swinging somebody else’s hat and 
screaming at the top of my voice, with the tears 
running down my cheeks. God! sir, there were 
men there on their feet cheering their throats out 
that had to vote against him afterwards — had to 
because they were there instructed —no more free 
will than a checked trunk!” The light died out of 
his face. ‘Yes, sir, a great speech; never a greater 
ever made at a convention anywhere, never so great 
a speech, whoever made it; but it did no good, he 
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wasn’t nominated, and when we did nominate him 
we were cheated out of our victory. Well, we’ll do 
better this day.” 

“‘We will that,’ said the other man, heartily; 
“McKinley” — 

“You'll excuse me”— the old man struck in with 
a deprecating air, yet under the apology something 
fiercely eager and anxious that glued the hearer’s 
eyes to his quivering old face — “‘ You'll excuse me. 
I —I am a considerable of an invalid and I don’t 
keep the run of things as I used to. You see I live 
with my daughter, and you know how women folks 
are, fretting lest things should make you sick, and 
my girl she worries so, me reading the paqens, Fact 
is I got a shock once, an awful shock’’— he shivered 
involuntarily and his dim eyes clouded — “‘and it 
worried her seeing me read. Hadn’t ought to; it 
don’t worry Jenny here, who often gets me a paper, 
quiet like; but you know how it is with women — 
it’s easier giving them their head a little — and so 
I don’t see many papers, and I kinder dropped off. 
It seems queer, but I don’t exactly sense it about 
this McKinley. Is he running against Blaine or jest 
for vice?” 

The girl, under some feminine pretext of droppin; 
and reaching for her handkerchief, threw upwa 
a glance of appeal at the interlocutor. Hurriedly 
she stepped into the conversation. “My grand- 
father read a false report about— about Mr. 
Blaine’s sickness, and he was not well at the time 
and it brought on a bad attack.” 

“‘T understand,” said the listener, with a grave 
nod of his head and movement of his eyes in the 
girl’s direction. 

“But about McKinley?” the old man persisted. 
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‘‘He’s for vice-president,” the girl announced, her 
eyes fixed on the hesitating man from Canton. I 
have often admired the intrepid fashion in which a 
woman will put her conscience at a moral hedge, 
while a man of no finer spiritual fiber will be straining 
his eyes to find a hole through which he can crawl. 

“McKinley is not opposed to Blaine, is he?” she 
asked the man. 

“The Republican party has no name that is more 
loved than that of James G. Blaine,” said the man, 
gravely. 

“That’s so, that’s so!’’ the old partisan assented 
eagerly; ‘“‘to my mind he’s the logical candidate.” 

The Canton man nodded, and asked if he had ever 
seen Blaine. 

“Once, only once. I was on a delegation sent to 
wait on him and ask him to our town to speak —he 
was in Cincinnati. I held out my hand when my 
turn came, and the chairman nearly knocked the 
breath out of me by saying, ‘Here’s the man gave 
more to our campaign fund and worked harder than 
any man in the county, and we all worked hard 
for you, too.’ Well, Mr. Blaine looked at me. You 
know the intent way he looks. He has the most 
wonderful eyes; look right at you and seem to bore 
into youlikeagimlet. 1 felt as if he was looking right 
down into my soul, and I tell you I was glad, for I 
choked up so I couldn’t find a word, not a word, and 
I was ready and fluent enough in those days, too, I 
can tell you; but I stood there filling up, and 
squeezed his hand and gulped and got red, like a 
fool. But he woe Re ‘I have heard of your 
loyalty to Republican principles, Mr. Painter,’ says 
he, in that beautiful voice of his that was like a vio- 
lin; and I burst in — I couldn’t help it — ‘It ain’t 
loyalty to Republican principles, it’s to you.’ I said 
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that right out. And he smiled, and said he, ‘ Well, 
that’s wrong, but it isn’t for me to quarrel with you 
there, Mr. Painter,’ and then they pushed me along; 
but twice while the talk was going on I saw him 
look my way and caught his eye, and he smiled, and 
when we were all shaking hands for good-bye, he 
shook hands with a good firm grip, and said he, 
‘Good-bye, Mr. Painter; I hope we shall meet 
again.’’ 

The old man drew a long sigh. ‘‘Those few mo- 
ments paid for everything,” he said. I’ve never 
seen him since. I’ve been sick and lost money. I 
ain’t the man I was. I never shall be put on any 
delegation again, or be sent to any convention; but 
I thought if I could only go once more to a Repub- 
lican convention and hear them holler for Blaine 
and holler once more myself, I’d be willinger to die. 
And I told Tom Hale that, and he and Jenny raised 
the money. Yes, Jenny, I’m going to tell —he 
and Jenny put off being married a bit so’s I could 
go, and go on plenty of money. Jenny, she worked 
a month longer to have plenty, and Tom, he slipped 
ten dollars into my hand unbeknown to her, jest as 
we were going, so I’d always have a dime to give the 
waiter or the porter. I was never one of these hay- 
seed farmers too stingy to give a colored boy a dime 
when he’d done his best. I didn’t need no money 
for badges; I got my old badges — see!”’ 

He pushed out the lapel of his coat covered with 
those old-fashioned frayed bits of tinsel and ribbon, 
smiling confidently. The girl had flushed crimson 
to the rim of her white collar; but there was not a 
trace of petulance in her air; and, all at once look- 
ing at him, her eyes filled with tears. 

““Tom’s an awful good fellow,” he said, an awful 
good fellow.” 

“T’m sure of that,” said the Canton man, with the 
frank American friendliness, making a little bow in 
Miss Jenny’s direction; ‘‘but see here, Mr. Painter, 
do you come from Izard? Are you the man that 
saved the county for the Republicans, by mortgaging 
his farm and then going on a house to house can- 
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“That’s me,” the old man acquiesced, blushing 
with pleasure; ‘‘I didn’t think, though, that it was 
known outside” 

“*Things go further than you guess. I’m a news- 
paper man, and I can tell you that I shall speak 
of it again in my paper. Well, I guess they’ve got 
through with their mail, and the platform’s coming 
- 

Thus he brushed aside the old man’s agitated 
thanks. 

‘One moment,” said the old man, ‘‘ who — who’s 
going to nominate him?” 

For the space of an eyeblink the kindly Canton 
man looked embarrassed, then he said, briskly: 
“Foraker, Foraker, of Ohio — he’s the principal 





one. That’s he now, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions. He’s there, the tall man with the mus- 
tache”’ 





“‘Tsn’t that elderly man, with the stoop shoulders 
and the chin beard and caved-in face, Teller?’ It 
was a man near me, on the seat behind, who spoke, 
tapping the Canton man with his fan, to attract 
attention; already the pitiful concerns of the old 
man who was ‘a little off’ (as I had heard some one 
on the seat whisper) were sucked out of notice in the 
whirlpool of the approaching political storm. 

“Yes, that’s Teller,” answered the Canton man, 
his mouth straightening and growing thin. 

“Ts it to be a bolt?” 

The Canton man nodded, at which the other whis- 
tled and communicated the information to his neigh- 
bors, one of whom remarked, ‘‘Let ’em bolt and 
be d !’ A general, subtle excitement seemed 
to communicate its vibrations to all the gallery. 
Perhaps I should except the old partisan; he ques- 
dened the girl in a whisper, and then, seeming to be 
satisfied, watched the strange scene that ensued 
with an expression of patient weariness. The girl 
explained parts of the platform to him and he 
assented; it was good Republican doctrine, he said, 
but what did they mean with all this talk against 
the money; were they having trouble with the 
mining states again? The Canton man stopped to 
explain — he certainly was good humored. 

uring the next twenty minutes, filled as they 
were with savage emotion, while the galleries, like 
the floor, were on their chairs yelling, cheering, 
brandishing flags and fists and fans and pampas 
plumes of red, white, and blue at the little band of 





silver men who marched through the ranks of 
former comrades, he stood, he waved his fan i 
feeble old hand, but he did not shout. ‘‘ You mt 
excuse me,”’ said he, ‘‘I’m all right on the mon 
question, but I’m saving my voice to shout for / 
“That’s right,” said the Canton man; but he too 
occasion to cast a backward glance which I met, a 
it said as plainly as a glance “T wish | 
were out of this?’ 
Meanwhile, with an absent but happy smile 
old Blaine man was beating time to the vast wa‘ 
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can speak 








of sound that rose and swelled above the bar 
above the cheering, above the cries of anger 

scorn, the tremendous chorus that had stiffen¢ 
men’s hearts as they mal 1 to death, and rut 





through streets filled with ar 
waiting hearts at home 


mies and thrilled 


“Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 
The army and navy forever, three cheers for t! 
red, white, and blue! 
But when the chairman had stilled the tumult 
made his grim comment, “‘There appear t 
enough delegates left to transact business,” the 


partisan cast his eyes down to the floor wit 
chuckle. ‘I can’t see the hole they made, it’s s 
small. Say, ain’t he a m: 





can hear every word he says! 


‘Bully chairman,” said a cheerful “ rooter”’ 
rear, who had enjoyed the episode more than \ 
can say, and had cheered the passing of silver wit 
such choice quotations from popular songs as ‘‘Go¢ 
bye, my lover, good-bye,”’ and ‘‘ Just mentio1 
you saw me,” and plainly felt that he, too, 


adorned the moment. ‘‘I nearly missed coming t 
morning, and I wouldn’t have missed it for a te 
they’re going to nominate 1 

The old man caught his breath; then he smile 
“‘T’'ll help you shout pretty soon,” s 
sat down very carefully 

The ‘‘rooter,” a good-lookir 








rid he, while 


a Reed button and three or four 
ing his crash coat, nodded and t 


tively, still retaining his e 
nature. The Canton 1 nod 
I felt that the Canton man 
Somehow we were all tacitly taking care tha 
poor, bewildered soul shou rt ‘ 
dream of loyal, unselfish satisfa 

“Ah, my countrymen,” I “aa: 
hundred crazy things, you crush les conve? 
under foot, you can be fooled by frantic visior 
but how I love you!”’ 

It was Baldwin of Iowa that made the first s} 
He was one of the very few men 
of the two men that we in the lleries had 
pleasure of hearing; and we could hear every wor 

He began with a glowing tribute to Blaine \ 
the first sentence, our old m flung his gray head 
in the air with the gesture of the war rse when it 
catches the first, far-off scream of the trun pet He 
leaned forward, his features twitching, his eves bu 
ing; the fan dropped out of his limp har I 
gers, rapping his palm, clenched 1 loosens 
selves unconsciously in an overpowering 
His face was white as marbl vith ominous bl 
shadows; but every muscl s astrain; his che 
expanded; his shoulders drew back; his mouth w 
as strong and firm as a young man. Fora s 
we could see what he had been at his prime 

Then the orator’s climax came, and the name 
the magic name that was its own campa 
itself. 

The old partisan leaped to his feet; he waved | 
hands above his head; vild, strange n his white 
flame of excitement. He ll 
shouted with him, the Mec! 
man vieing with each ot 
mony as to the scope and quality o vO 
man’s voice), and the air rang about us Bl 
Blaine! James G. Blaine!’ He shrieked the nam«s 
again and again, goading into life the waning ap 
plause. Then in an instant his will snapped under 
the strain; his gray beard tilted in 
head went back on his neck 

The Canton man and I caught him in 
the fall. We were helped to pull him into the aisl 
There were four of us by this time, his grand 
daughter and the Reed ‘‘rooter,”’ besides the Can 
ton man and myself. 

We carried him into the wide 
led to the seats 

















the air; his gray 


time to ease 


passageway that 
The Reed voung man ran tor water 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ind, finding none, quickly returned with a glass of 
lemonade (he was a young fellow ready in shifts), 
wid with it we bathed the old man’s face. 

Presently he came back, by degrees, to the world; 
he was not conscious, but we could see that he was 
not going to die. 

‘He'll be all right in no time,”’ declared the Reed 
man. ‘‘ You had better go back and get your seats, 
ind keep mine!”’ 

I assured both men that I could not return for 
more than a short time, having an engagement for 
luncheon. 

‘That's all right,’’ said the Reed man, turning to 
the Canton man, ‘I ain’t shouting when Foraker 

omes; you are. You go back and keep my seat; 
[’ll come in later on Hobart.” 

So the kindly Canton man returned to the con- 

vention for which he was longing, and we remained 
1 our little corner by the window, the young girl 

fanning the old man, and the young man on the 

watch for a boy with water. He darted after one; 
1d then the girl turned to me. 

No one disturbed us. Below the traffic of a great 

ty roared up to us and a brass band clanged mer- 
rily. The crowd hurried past, drawn by the tidings 
that ‘the fight was on,”’ and choked the outlets and 

iffocated the galleries. 
He’s been that way ever since he read , suddenly, 
that Blaine was dead’’— she said, lowering her voice 

keep it safe from his failing ears — ‘the had a 

nd of a stroke, and ever since he’s had the notion 

it Blaine was alive and was going to be nominated, 

| his heart was set on going here. Mother was 
id; but when he cried to go, I could not 

lp taking him —I didn’t know but maybe it 
ght help him; he was such a smart man and such 
good man; and he has had trouble about mort- 
ging the farm; and he worked so hard to get the 
ney back, so mother would feel right. All 
suugh the hot weather he worked, and I guess 
it’s how it happened. You don’t think it’s hurt 
m? The doctor said he might go. He told 
a gentleman friend of mine who asked him.” 
, dear, no,” said, “it has been good for him.” 
I asked for her address, which fortunately was 
and I offered her the cab that was waiting for 

I had some ado to persuade her to accept it; 
when I pointed to her grandfather’s pale face 

lid accept it, thanking me in a simple but touch- 
y, and, of course, begging me to visit her at 





s while we had been sedulously fanning the 
n, who would occasionally open his eyes for a 
ut gave no other sign of returning con- 


The young Reed man came back with the water 
was bathing the old man’s forehead in a very 
ind careful way, using my handkerchief, 

uproar of cheering shook the very floor 
us and the rafters overhead. 

Who is it?” the old man inquired, feebly. 
aker! Foraker!’’ bellowed the crowd. 
1ominated him!” muttered the old man, 

ne he did not attempt to rise. With a 
it content he ened against his grand- 

ighter’s strong young frame and listened, while 
cheers swelled into a deafening din, an immeas- 

ble tumult of sound, out of which a few strong 
es shaped the chorus of the Battle Cry of Free- 
to be caught up by fifteen thousand throats 
pealed through the walls far down the citv 
ts to the vast crowd without. 

oung Reed “boomer,” carried away by the 

ent, flung his free hand above his head and 
lefiantly: ‘‘Three cheers for the man from 

” Instantly he caught at his wits, his color 

1, and he lifted an abashed face to the young 
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, reallv, vou know, that ain’t giving nothing 
he apologized, plucking up heart. ‘May 
t again?” 
old partisan’s eve lighted. 
! That’s like old times! Yes, do it again. 
vy! Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine!” 
He let us lead him to the carriage, the rapturous 
le still on his lips. The “rooter’’ and I wormed 
vay through the crowd back to the seats which 
kind Canton man had kept for us. 
We were quite like old acquaintances now; and 
turned to me at once. ‘‘ Was there ever a politi- 
or a statesman, since Henrv Clay, loved so well 
Blaine?” , ; 
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THE DEVIL’S MANUSCRIPT 


‘CHAPTER I.—THE BLACK PACKET 


“ De BAC? De Bac? I do not know 
the name.” ‘Gentleman says he 
knows you, sir, and has called on 

® urgent business.” 
There was no answer, and John 

Brown, the ruined publisher, looked about him in a 
dazed manner. He knew he was ruined; to-morrow 
the world would know it also, and then — beggary 
stared him in the face, and infamy, too. For this 
the world would not care. Brown was not a great 
man in the trade, and his name in The Gazette 
would not attract notice; but his name, as he stood 
in the felon’s dock, and the ugly history a cross- 
examination might disclose, would probably arouse a 
fleeting interest, and then, the world would go on 
with a pitiless shrug of its shoulders. What does 
it matter to the moving wave of humanity if one 
little drop of spray from its crest is blown into noth- 
ing by the wind? Nota jot. But it was a terrible 
business for the drop of spray, otherwise, John 
Brown, publisher. He was at his best not a good- 
looking man, rather mean-looking than otherwise, 
with a thin, angular face, eves as shifty as a jackal’s, 
and shoulders shaped like a champagne bottle. As 
the shadow of coming ruin darkened over him, he 
seemed to shrink and look meaner than ever. He 
had almost forgotten the presence of his clerk. He 
could think of nothing but the morrow, when Sim- 
mond’s voice again broke the stillness. 

“Shall I say you will see him, sir?” 

The question cut sharply into the silence, and 
brought Brown to himeelf. He had half a mind to 
say “No.” In the face of the coming to-morrow, 
business, urgent or otherwise, was nothing to him. 
Yet, after all, there could be no harm done in re- 
ceiving the man. It would, at any rate, be a dis- 
traction, and, lifting his head, Brown answered 

“Yes, I will see him, Simmonds.” 

Simmonds went out, closing the green baize door 
behind him. There was a delay of a moment, and 
M. De Bac entered — a tall, thin figure, bearing an 
oblong parcel, packed in shiny, black paper, and 
sealed with flame-colored wax. 

“Good day, Mr. Brown;’” and M. De Bac, who, 
for all his foreign name, spoke perfect English, ex- 
tended his hand. 

Brown rose, put his own cold fingers into 
the warm grasp of his visitor, and offered him 
a seat. 

“With your permission, Mr. Brown, I will take 
this other chair. It is nearer the fire. I am ac- 
customed to warm climates, as you doubtless per- 
ceive;” and De Bac, suiting his action to his words, 
placed his packet on the table, and began to slowly 
rub his long, lean fingers together. The publisher 
glanced at him with some curiosity. M. De Bac 
was as dark as an Italian, with clear, resolute fea- 
tures, and a mustache curled at the ends, thick 
enough to hide the sarcastic curve of his thin lips. 
He was strongly, if sparely, built, and his fiery black 
eyes met Brown’s gaze with a look that ran through 
him like a needle. 

“You do not appear to recognize me, Mr.Brown?” 
— De Bac’s voice was very quiet and deep-toned. 

“T have not the honor—” began the publisher; 
but his visitor interrupted him. 

“You mistake. We are quite old friends; and in 
time will always be very near each other. I have 
& minute or two to spare’ — he glanced at a repeater 
—‘and will prove to you that I know you. You 
are John Brown, that very religious voung man of 
Battersea, who twelve years ago ruined a girl at 
Homerton, and sent her to — but no matter. You 
attracted my attention then; but, unfortunately, 
I had no time to devote to vou. Subsequently, 
you affected a pretty little swindle — don’t be an- 
gery, Mr. Brown — it was very clever. Then you 
started in business on your own account, and mar- 
tied. Things went well with you, you know the art 
of getting at a low price, and selling at a high one. 
You are a born ‘sweater.’ Pardon the word. You 
know how to keep men down like beasts, and go 
up yourself. In » ve this, you did me yeoman’s 
service, although you are even now not aware of 
this. You had one fault, you have it still, and had 
you not been a gambler vou might have been a rich 
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man. Speculation is a bad thing, Brown 
gambling speculation.” 

Brown was an Englishman, and it goes without 
saying that he had courage. Lut there was some- 
thing in Le Bac’s manner, some strange power in 
the steady stare of those black eyes, that held him 
to his seat as if pinned there. 

As Le Bae stopped, however, Brown’s anger gave 
him strength. Every word that was said was true, 
and stung like the lash of a whip. He rose white 
with anger. 

“Sir!” he began with quivering lips, and made 
step forward. Then he stopped. It was as if the 
somber fire in De Bac’s gaze withered his strength. 
An invisible hand seemed to drag him back into hi 
seat and hold him there. 

“You are hasty, Mr. Brown”; and De Bac’s eve 
voice continued: “‘ You are really very rash. I was 
about to tell you a little more of your history, to 
tell vou you are ruined, and to-morrow every one in 
London — it is the world for you. Brown — will 
know you are a beggar, and many will know you are 
a cheat.” 

The publisher swore bitterly under his breath. 

“You see, Mr. Brown,” continued his strange 
visitor, “‘I know all about you, and you will be sur- 
prised, perhaps, to hear that you deserve help from 
me. You are too useful to let drift. I have there- 
fore come to save you.” 

“Save me?” 

“Yes. By means of this manuscript here,” he 

inted to the packet, “ which you are going to pub- 
ish.” 

Brown now realized that he was dealing with a 
lunatic. He tried to stretch out his arm to touch 
the bell on the table; but found that he had no 
power to do so. He made an attempt to shout to 
Simmonds; but his tongue moved inaudibly in his 
mouth. He seemed only to have the faculty of 
following De Bac’s words, and of answering them 
He gasped out — 

“Tt is impossible!”’ 

“My friend’’— and De Bac smiled mirthlessly — 
“vou will publish that manuscript. I will pay. 
The profits will be yours. It will make vour name, 
and you will be rich. You will even be able to build 
a church.” 

“Rich!”” Brown’s voice was very bitter. ‘“M. 
De Bac, you said rightly. I am a ruined man. 
Even if you were to pay for the publication of that 
manuscript I could not do it now. It is too late. 
There are other houses. Go to them.” 

‘But not other John Browns. You are peculiarly 
adapted for my purpose. Enough of this! I know 
what business is, and I have manv things to attend 


I mean 


_ to. You are a small man, Mr. Brown, and it will 


take little to remove your difficulties. See; here 
are a ‘thousand pounds. They will free you from 
your present troubles,”’ and De Bac tossed a pocket- 
book on the table before Brown. “I do not want a 
receipt,” he went on. “TI will call to-morrow for 
vour final answer, and to settle details. If you need 
it I will give you more money. This hour — twelve 
—will suit me. Adieu!’’ He was gone like a flash, 
and Brown looked around in blank amazement. He 
was as if suddenly aroused from a dream. He could 
hardly believe the evidence of his senses although 
he could see the black packet, and the neat leather 
pocket-book with the initials ‘‘L. De B.” let in in 
silver on the outside. He rang his bell violently 
and Simmonds ‘appeared. 

“ Has M. De Bac gone?” 

“I don’t know sir. He didn’t pass out through 
the door.”’ 

“There is no other way. 
asleep.” 

“Indeed I was not, sir.” 

Brown felt a chill as of cold fingers running down 
his backbone, but pulled himself together with an 
effort. ‘It doesnot matter, Simmonds. You may 

Wo 

? Simmonds went out scratching his head. ‘How 
the devil did he get out?” he asked himself. ‘Must 
have been sleeping after all. The guv’nor seems a 
bit dottv to-day. It’s the smash coming — sure.” 
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You must have been 


He wrote a letter or two, and then taking his hat, 
sallied forth to an aerated bread-shop for his cheap 
and wholesome lunch, for Simmonds was a saving 
young man, engaged to a young lady living out 
Camden Town way. Simmonds perfectly under- 
stood the state of affairs, and was not a little anx- 
ious about matters, for the mother of his fiancée, a 
widow who let lodgings, had only agreed to his en- 
gagement after much persuasion; and if he had to 
announce the fact that instead of “thirty bobs a 
week,” as he put it, his income was nothing at all, 
there would be an end of everything. 

“‘M’ria’s all right,’ he said to his friend Wilkes, 
in trustful confidence as they sat over their lunch; 
“but that old torpedo’’— by which name he desig- 
nated his mother-in-law elect — “‘she’ll raise Cain 
if there’s a smashup.”’ 

In the meantime, John Brown tore open the pock- 
et-book with shaking hands, and, with a crisp rust- 
ling, a number of new bank-notes fell out, and lay 
in a heap before him. He counted them one by one. 
They totaled to a thousand pounds exactly. He 
wasasmall man. M. De Bac had said so truly, if a 
little rudely, and the money was more than enough 
to stave off ruin. De Bac had said, too, that if 
needed he would give him more, and then Brown fell 
to trembling all over. He was like a man snatched 
from the very jaws of death. At Battersea he wore 
a blue ribbon; but now he went to the cabinet, filled 
a glass with raw brandy, and drained it at a gulp. 
In a minute or so the generous cordial warmed his 
chilled blood, and picking up the notes, he counted 
them again, and thrust them into his breast-pocket. 
After this he paced the room up and down in a fever- 
ish manner, eaten for the morrow when he could 
settle up the most urgent demands against him 
Then, on a sudden, a thought struck him. It was 
almost as if it had been whispered in hisear. Why 
trouble at all about matters? He had a clear thou- 
sand with him, and in an hour he could be out of the 
country! He hesitated, but prudence prevailed. 
Extradition laws stretched everywhere; and there 
was another thing — that extraordinary madman, 
De Bac, had promised more money on the morrow 
After all, it was better to stay. 

As he made this resolve his eyes fell on the black 
packet on the table. The peculiar color of the seals 
attracted his attention. He bent over them, and 
saw that the wax bore an impress of a V-shaped 
shield, within which was set a trident. He noticed 
also that the packet, was tied with silver thread. 
His curiosity was excited. He sat down, snipped 
the threads with a penknife, tore off the black paper 
covering, flung it into the fire, and saw before him a 
bulky manuscript exquisitely written on very fine 
paper. A closer examination showed that they 
were a number of short stories. Now Brown was 
in no mood to read; but the title of the first tale 
caught his eye, and the writing was so legible that he 
had glanced over a half a dozen lines before he was 
aware of the fact. Those first half-dozen lines were 
sufficient to make him read the page, and when he 
had read the page the publisher felt he was before 
the work of a genius. 

He was unable to stop now; and, with his head 
resting between his hands, he read on tirelessly. 
Simmonds came in once or twice and left papers on 
the table, but his master took no notice of him. 
Brown forgot all about his lunch, and turning over 

age after page read as if spellbound. He was a 
Casieen man, and was certain the book would sell 
in thousands. He read as one inspired to look into 
the author’s thoughts and see his design. Short as 
the stories were, they were Titanic fragments, and 
every one of them taught a hideous lesson of cor- 
ruption. Some of them, cloaked in a religious 
garb, breathed a spirit of pitiless ferocity; others 
were rich with the sensuous odors of an Eastern 
garden; others again were as the tender n of 
moss hiding the treacherous deeps of a quicksand; 
and all of them bore the ileneal of genius. They 
moved the man sitting there to tears, they shook 
him with laughter, they seemed to rock his very soul 
asleep; but through it all he saw, as the mariner 
views the beacon fire on a rocky coast, the deadly plan 
of the writer. There was money in them — thou- 
sands — and all was to be his. Brown’s sluggish 
blood was running to flame, a strange strength 
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lowed in his face, and an uncontrollable admiration 
or De Bac’s evil power filled him. The book, when 
age ag might corrupt generations yet unborn; 

ut that was nothing to Brown. It meant thou- 
sands for him, and an eternal fame to De Bac. He 
did not grudge the writer the fame as long as he kept 
the thousands. 

“By God!” and he brought his fist down on the 
table with a crash, ‘‘the man may be a lunatic; but 
he is the greatest genius the world ever saw — or he 
is the devil incarnate.” 

And somebody laughed softly in the room. 

The publisher looked up with a start, and saw 
Simmonds standing before him. 

“Did you laugh, Simmonds?” 

‘No sir!” replied the clerk with a surprised look. 


“Who laughed, then?” 

“There is no one here but ourselves, sir 
didn’t laugh.” 

“Did you hear nothing?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

‘“‘Strange!” and Brown began to feel chill aga 

‘““What time is it?’”’ he asked with an effort 

“Tt is half-past six, sir.”’ 

“So late as that? 
Leave me the keys. 
Good evening.” 

“Mad as a coot,’”’ muttered Simmonds to himsel 
“must break the news to M’ria to-night. Ol 


You may 
I will be here for some time 


Zo, 


Simmonds 


Lord!” and his eyes were very wet as he went inté 


the Strand, and got into a blue omnibus. 
When he was gone, Brown turned to the fire 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


poker in hand. To his surprise he saw that the 
black paper was still there, burning red hot, and the 
wax of the seals was still intact — the seals them. 
selves shining like orange glow-lights. He beat at 
the paper with the poker; but instead of crumbling 
to ashes it yielded passively to the stroke, and came 
back to its original shape. Then a fury came on 
Brown. He raked at the fire, threw more coals over 
the paper, and blew at the flames with his bellows 
until they roared up the chimney; but still the 
coppery glare of the packet-cover never turned to 
the gray of ashes. Finally, he could endure it no 
longer, and putting the manuscript into the safe, 
turned off the electric light and stole out of his office 
like a thief. 
(To be continued next month) 








A PRACTICAL KITCHEN 


The Second of a Series of Practical Articles on Various Rooms in the House 


HOPEFUL sign of our times, bearing tes- 
timony to mankind’s higher development, 
is the evolution in householders’ ideals 
concerning the working-quarters of their 
domestics 

The location and equipment of a kitchen are not 
of secondary importance in well-arranged modern 
houses. Unsanitary conditions are no longer tol- 
erated, having been shamed by kitchens perfect- 
ly planned and furnished. 

he practical kitchen is brightly lighted, well 
ventilated, and convenient. 

Ventilators change and purify the air. Tran- 
soms above the windows and over the outside 
door, ventilators high in the walls above the range, 
combine to carry off cooking fumes and excessive 
heat without checking the oven. 

Odors from this kitchen never vitiate the air or 
announce unmistakably that onions, cabbage, or 
cauliflower is cooking. 

When necessary every corner of the kitchen can 
be flooded with electric light. The range and sink 
each has its special light, and a fixture from the 
center of the ceiling illuminates the entire kitchen 
in a moment. 

Under the range grate, connecting with a chute 
to the cellar ash-receptacle, is a trap for remov- 
ing ashes without dust and labor. 


Dumb-waiter for Fuel 


A fuel dumb-waiter from cellar to kitchen saves 
labor and wear and tear over the kitchen floor. 
The white-enamel sink, smooth and shining, is 
not whiter than the tiled floor and wainscot. hite 
walls and ceiling, white porcelain door-knobs, and 
all the woodwork of the best white enamel fin- 
ished paint, enduring and easily cleaned, contrast 
strikingly with old-time dark, dingy kitchens not 
half lighted by day or night, where water-bugs and 
cockroaches, unmolested, held high carnival and 
sampled any food left uncovered. 
ousewives unable to have tiled floors can sub- 
stitute white linoleum, and by having every crack 
and opening filled with cement, prevent vermin. 
The refrigerator closet has two doors: one opens 
inside for the cook’s convenience, the other, for 
the delivery of ice without spotting the kitchen 
floor, opens outside. On one side the closet is 
rtially faced with zinc, and furnished with hooks 
or hanging meats, poultry, bacon,and ham. Oppo- 
site is a wire safe for food better stored outside 
the refrigerator. Screened windows above the 
refrigerator provide ventilation. For obvious 








By M. E. CARTER 
Author of ‘“‘ Millionaire Households,’’ 


**House and Home,”’ etc. 


reasons this closet is shaded from the 


sun. 


summer! 


For cooking-spoons and forks, used in stirring 


and testing things over the fire, there hangs o 
the range a metal holder that catches the drip 
keeps those utensils at the cook’s hand 

A cardinal kitchen rule is: Avoid whatever « 
lects dust. Consequently there is a rack screw 
high enough for that purpose where the poker ar 
other range utensils hang. Every 
knows how untidy the corner of a range is wit 
these things resting on the floor. 

In conformity to the dust-avoiding rule, the ki: 
dling-wood box screwed against the wall is 
foot above the floor. Having a 
it is always tidy. 


Little Conveniences 
Above the wood box is the cook’s shelf for sa 


pepper, and seasonings constantly in demand 
ubber mats at the sink and wherever any or 


housekeepe! 


hinged cover 


stands at work prove the kindly heart and thought 
fulness of the mistress, who knows that standing 


upon unyielding floors causes tired feet. 
For many cooking utensils aluminum leads, be 


cause it is light, durable, and healthful. Wher 
left empty on the range it bears great heat 
without damage. While high-priced, it is mor 


economical in the long run than cheaper wares 
Copper is expensive, has to be relined often, and 


collects verdigris. 


Bread and gem pans in highly finished wrought 


iron, and cake pans of tin, are used in our pract 
cal kitchen, but nothing finds space here that 
out of order or shabby. 
Toasters and broilers daily 
nient to the range. 
pans, pots, and double boilers, when open, reve 


used hang conve 


Cupboards, devoted to frying 


every utensil hanging in sight — space and place for 


each with no crowding. No two things occup 


one hook. Nothing is placed on a shelf that cai 


be hung on the wall. 

Over the sink are plenty of strong hooks fe 
accommodating sundry articles demanded fo 
convenience there. White enamel 
and boxes for washing soda, concentrated lye, etc 
hang. Nothing is allowed to stand in the sink bu 


soap-holder 


the white-enamel wire basket for catching tea- 


leaves and whatever else might clog the drain holes 
Che short-handled sink shovel and little wire broom 
hang when not in use. 

In a partitioned drawer various articles, such 
is long-handled cooking-spoons, forks, egg-beaters 
can-opener, larding-needles, etc., are neatly arran 
each in a fitting compartment, so that anything 
ean immediately be found without overhauling 
sundry undesired articles. 

Other compartment drawers contain various tow- 
els, each set neatly piled in its own place. 

Dresser doors slide on rails, none swing open 
endangering the heads of unwary persons pass- 
ng in haste. 

To prevent misunderstandings and to assure 
timely ordering of groceries, etc., a white slate with 
pencil attached, hangs beside the dresser, for mis- 
tress and maid to jot down things needed. 

Kitchens can and will be improved more and 
more, for altruism is steadily gaining place in the 
hearts and minds of people, and steadily awaken- 
ing a realization that all improvement comes 
through changed mental states, that mental states 
are influenced by environment, that the quality of 
our work is determined by our mental attitude, 
that cheerfulness tends to the betterment of work— 
whoever the worker and whatever the work — and 
consequently, all other things being equal, even the 
wholesomeness of our food » ate. upon the cook’s 
satisfaction, and the comfort and conveniences 
afforded her for doing her work. 


The Model Kitchen 


The model kitchen has a pleasant room near, 
where the cook and other domestics have their 
meals and sit down between working hours or 
receive an occasional friend. 

Hitherto much stress has been laid upon the in- 
capacity of those who offer themselves for house- 
hold service. 

Nice cooking is an art and a science. To be- 
come a good cook requires intelligence and training. 

Housewives who study domestic science are 
acquiring a better understanding of the require- 
ments in household service and the sacrifices of 
those who depend upon it for earning the right to 
live. Censure is giving place to sympathy, and a 
search for means to Ht household service less 
objectionable to intelligent, capable women. 


¢ A third article in this series will appear 
in the July issue. 
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AN ADOBE HOME IN SANTA FE 


HE natives of the Southwest were the 
first Americans to use sun-dried bricks 
for house building, and the material 
in its own environment is so well 

adapted to its purpose, that, to a limited de- 
gree, it is the best obtainable. The tough 
adobe clay of the desert region of America, 
when _ thoroughly 
wet and molded, 
dries almost as hard 
as’. kiln-burned 
brick, and quite 
tenacious of form. 
If it can be kept dry, 
it will last indefi- 
nitely, and so adobe 
walls are plastered 
with clay paste, lime 
mortar, or cement, 
according to the will 
of the builder. 

The house here- 
with illustrated was 
built in 1904, at a 
cost of about four 
thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, besides 
the owner’s. time, 
and what Elbert 
Hubbard calls “a 
deal of loving care.”’ 

The site chosen 
was a north slope 
overlooking the city, 
and with a splendid 
mountain and valley 
landscape on three 
sides. The shape of 
the building, as the 
plan shows, is half 
of a hollow square, 
partly enclosing the ‘‘placeta.”” The ground 
was leveled off for the building and placeta, 
cutting into the hillside at the back. The 
banks left on the south and east of this en- 
closure were terraced and sodded, and ground 
vines were urged to trail over the steeper 
slopes, at the top of which is a wind engine 
and the water-works. 

Returning to the house itself: The outside 
walls are sixteen inches (two adobes) thick, 
and the partitions and inside walls, except 
those of lath and plaster, are eight inches 
thick. The entire outside of the building, 





The Living-room 


The House from the Terrace. 


By V. O. WALLINGFORD, 
Architect 


from the foundation to the cornice, is plas- 
tered with lime mortar, to which was added 
Portland cement in the proportion of about 





one part to three of lime. Occasionally a 


handful of umber, Prussian blue, or Venetian 
These 


red was thrown into the mortar. 
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Summer Time 






colors are faintly discernable, and give:a 
sense of antiquity and interest the white 
plaster severely lacks. The finish of the 
plaster was what the mechanics called a 
‘floated sand-finish,”’ and not too much care 
was used to get it absolutely smooth and true. 
Two coats of plaster were used, and before 
the finish coat was 
put on, a wooden 
sill of three-by-eight- 
inch rough lumber 
was put around the 
building, and the 
door and window 
casings and cornice 
were put up. Wood- 
en blocks had been 
built into the walls 
to secure these mem- 
bers, and they were 
well oiled and secure- 
ly nailed. After the 
plastering was done, 
the outside wood- 
work was stained 
dark-brown, with 
two coats of creo- 
sote shingle stain. 
One window and the 
front door openings 
have elliptical arched 
heads, and are out- 
lined with red brick, 
laid so that the brick 
are a little above 
flush with the plaster 
finish. This makes 
a feature in the 
front wall in pleas- 
ing contrast with 
the plaster finish. 

Back of the house and within the placeta, 
the finish varies somewhat from the exposed 
sides of the building. The gallery columns 
are round spruce logs, with the bark peeled 
off, and have sawed bolsters at the top. The 
cornice is formed with round timber ends 
projecting over a heavy beam, the whole 
being adapted from the native style of build- 
ing. 

Inside the house the same motifs were fol- 
lowed as for the outside; frank simplicity 
and personal comfort were the principal 
objects sought. The entrance is to a hall, 





The Living-room Fireplace 




















The House from the East 


with a small corner fireplace; back of the hall the owner has : 
little den and office. On the right, a wide arch leads to the living 
room. Nearly half the south end of the living-room is given up t 





The Window in the Living-room 


rkened slightly with Johnson’s dye, and 

waxed. 

\ feature of the house, from the owner’s 
of view, is an outdoor living-room, 
the placeta, and protected from the 

revailing winds. Ordinarily this room can 
occupied during the entire year as a sleep- 
y-room, sun-room, or study. 

The heavy dense walls are impervious w 

inges of temperature, and the plaster pro- 

ts them from the effects of any moisture 
was intended to cover the roof with tile. 
he expense made a change to tin desir- 
ble. The tin roof is painted with red paint 

s near tile color as possible, and satisfies 

the color scheme. 


| CLASSIFIED 
ES JOKES RS 


CHILDREN 
oseph, aged 5, is greatly interested in automo 
One day his father was jumping his baby 
her up and down, and little Joe, seeing that the 
vas jumping on one foot, cried: ‘‘ Look papa! 
running on one cylinder.” 









u casement window 
group, opening upon 
the placeta, and a 
brick fireplace greets 
the first glimpse of 
the room. The din- 
ing-room is in the 
east end, and a wide 
window commands a 
mountain view which 
the owner calls his 
“ten-thousand-dollar 
landscape.” 

The interior wood- 
work is yellow pine, 
stained with burnt 
umber, and finished 
with wax. The effect 
of. the stain is very 
much like that which 
the painters call Eng- 





lward could never be taught to say, “If you 
One day at dinner he addressed his father 
ying: ‘‘I would like some bread.” His mother 
mptly interrupted with “If you—” ‘Can 
I ’ came the quick reply. 
\ little girl about 6 years old was looking at » 
ture of Marie Antoinette. She asked her mother 
o it was; and her mother replied that it was a 
ted picture of Marie Antoinette going to her 
ecution. ‘‘ Well,” the little girl said, “she is 
ressed fit to kill.” 


While Harold’s grandmother was dressing him he 
1: ‘‘Oneet I was run over.” 
O, no; I think not, Harold.” 
Yes, I was, grandma.” 
Well, when was it?” grandma finally asked 
Why, when I was dust.””—Chicago Tribune. 
== 





\ teacher had been reading to her pupils a story 
hich contained the words “bitter end.”’ A child 
<ed what it meant, and the teacher in turn 
sked if any child could use the words in a sentence 
ne little girl raised her hand and gave her idea 


. ‘ s follows: “I had a little kitty, and a dog chased 
lish oak. The floors her, and when she was running under the porch 
are white maple. A Christmas Tree in the Placeta he dog bit her end.” 
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RT FOR THE HOME—WHAT TO 
BUY ON A MODERATE INCOME 


( Begun in the April issue.) 

A VERYBODY knows that an etching 
is made from a smooth copper plate, 
on the surface of which lines have 
been sunk—thick lines, thin lines, 

deep or shallow lines—and that glutinous 
ink is rubbed into these lines, that this ink 
remains in the lines after the plate has been 
wiped clean as to its superficial surface, and 
that a paper can be laid on this surface over 
the inked lines, so that when the paper and 
plate are pressed together very hard the 
ink will be drawn out of the sunk lines onto 
the paper, showing a picture in lines, black 
on white. Of course, any space on this 
smooth plate can be scratched or roughened 
in any way, and the ink, when applied, will 
remain in the roughnesses and will follow 
the same law when the paper is pressed on 
it. Therefore, an etching can be made with 
lines or roughnesses of any and all sorts, and 
they are so made. The virtue of an etching 
(over an engraving in set lines) lies in the 
freedom of the artist in his work, and the 
infinite variety of strange effects which he 
has at his command. It is the abandon of 
the etcher which we admire, his individual 
heart-beats, as revealed in moments of ex- 
altation, his personal idiosyncracies. There 
is a method of making lines or marks on a 
copper plate called ‘dry point,” which 
differs from an etching, because the lines 
in the “etching” are bitten in with acid, 
whereas, the marks or lines in a “‘dry point”’ 
are made with a sharp steel tool (a stout 
bar of steel ground to a point) very like 
a pencil in shape. The result is exactly 
the same in either case, except that the dry 
point allows the artist still more freedom, 
and produces still more of that admirable 
abandon. It is somewhat more difficult to 
do than an etching, but the resultant picture 
is often very curious. 

I recali a visit to the studio of M. Raf- 
faelli, in Paris, and the odd ways he had of 
drawing very wide lines, and of the most 
varying softness or sharpness, with the simple 
tools which his ingenuity had suggested. 
These he was printing with a soft brown 
ink. Then he took another plate of: the 
same size and traced his picture on it, rough- 
ening such parts as required it, with simple 
means, so that this plate would hold (in 
the rough places) a tint of soft broken red, 
which could be printed in company with 
the darker brown lines on the same paper. 
Taking still another plate of the same size 
he roughened it where he desired, so that 
it would print (on the same paper over the 
other printings), in soft yellow tints, the 
tender red and the tender yellow at times 
crossing on each other, thus producing three 
sorts of tint with two printings, these tints 
maintained and made forceful by the heavy 
dark lines of the first plate. Whether he 
printed the dark lines first or last does not 
matter in this writing, as it all depends on 
the effect. desired. This was a colored dry- 
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point in its purest form. A colored etching 
is pretty nearly the same thing. The few- 
ness of the tints gave a most restful and sat- 
isfactory print. Simplicity and directness 
are features in all color printing, and this 
cannot be too strenuously insisted upon. 
All great art is simple. In buying color 
prints beware of the complicated attempts, 
not to say that they will certainly be bad, 
but that the simpler they are the better. 
Of course, M. Raf :elli could have made 
still another plate in the same manner, which 
would have printed blue, or another, which 
would have added green to his picture. 
Indeed, he sometimes does so. But the 
print in brown lines, backed up with soft 
tints of yellow and reddish, was very delight- 
ful. What he might have gained in exact- 
ness of imitation of nature by attempting 
to go into the blues, greens and ‘other com- 
plications would have been a loss to the 
simplicity which charmed. However, there 
are many colored dry-points which go much 
farther than this, and are still very pleasing. 
Among them are the works of the painter, 
Fritz Thaulow, just deceased, reproduced 
by his own hand (probably) on copper by 
the dry-point process. These cover the 
entire field of his output, marines, river 
views, running water, and ordinary land- 
scapes. The originality of Thaulow is so 
great that no other artist’s works can be 
confounded with them as to motive or man- 
ner of statement. These are, in touch and 
manner, so exactly like his paintings done 
with a brush, that we can imagine that there 
is some intervention of photography in it, 
because the photograph has been harnessed 
in this way, and made to serve in company 
with hand work. There must be hand 
work there, or the personality of the touch 
would not be accounted for. Much as the 
photograph can do in the way of reproduc- 
ing brush work, these appear to have still 
more personality. But all these things are 
not talked about very freely by their authors. 
So we have to be satisfied with guessing. 
The number of prints made in this way (so- 
called ‘‘dry-points in color’’) is extensive; 
very many of them—and the better ones— 
not being reproductions of sketches or paint- 
ings, but direct originals, the best works of 
their authors. The more known artists 
are (besides Thaulow) A. Brouet, children 
and older people picnicing; signed proofs, 
16x20 inches (sight) price, $12, very tender 
in color; A. Laffitte (signed proofs.) 18x26 
inches, harbor scenes, $20, gray tones, bril- 
liant lights in sky; Charles Hondard 
(signed), 24x30; Sand Dunes, $30, light 
tones; Osterlind, 12x18 (signed), $18, dancing 
Spanish girls, low in tone, rich; Laffitte, 
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again, I'rench fishing boats along a beach, 
in two browns and a hint of blue, excellent; 
R. Lorrain (signed), 16x20, fishing boats 
heeled down on beach, cool reds and tender 
contrasts, $15; Robbe, generally 16x20, $12 
to $20, many admirable figure subjects; 
Richard Ranft (signed), 24x28, $20. hay 
field; and many others; including repro- 
ductions of several pictures by that strange 
artist, Degas, which give as good an idea 
of his product as anything can not made bv 
the artist himself. They are scenes from the 
ballet, made by Lobel, of Paris, price very 
low, only $lto $2. Possibly they should not 
be included among the auto-prints. 

Thaulow’s dry-point etchings come as 
high as $45 when scarce, and some are at 
$30. Of course, they are signed, and the 
value may now be augmented because of 
his death. 

The photograveur process resembles that 
of dry-pointing very much, although the 
plates are not largely hand _ worked. 
being the result of chemical operations 
almost entirely. Plain black and , white 
photographs can reproduce the hand-touch 
of the artist admirably, and when these are 
rendered by the printing plate operated 
on by the aforesaid chemical manipulation, 
the impression on the paper is secured in 
the same way as in the printing of etchings 
Color plates can be used in this connection. 
just as they are used in the colored etching 
or colored dry-point. As previously sug- 
gested, the colored dry-points may be only 
retouched (by the artist) photograveures 
in color. These processes are so interlocked 
that it is useless to try to differentiate them. 
It is only important to the would-be pur- 
chaser of such prints to be well posted in 
the sort of art he desires, and to become very 
familiar with them all so as to judge for him- 
self. No one can make a statement which 
will cover all this ground. Most of them 
are worthy of attention. 


Hand Colored Prints and Mezzotints 


All colored prints are (probably) rendered 
on white paper, as the gleaming white pene- 
trating the darkened surface is essential to 
the brilliancy of the result. In the same man- 
ner it is customary to paint in water-colors, 
with thin floatings of liquid paint on a white 
paper, dependence being placed on the 
gleam of the white through the thin color 
in order to secure brilliancy. In water-color 
painting, the artist has to secure his grays 
by mixing suitable colors to make them. 
However, when these thin floatings of water 
color are applied to a surface already made 
gray, by printing with black ink on white 
paper with a plate prepared for an etching 
or drv-point, photograph or what not, a 
few brilliant colors can be applied, and the 
light and shade effect being already there, 
the colors are suitably grayed already, so 
that no grays need be mixed by the 
painter. This is to say, that a painter ean 
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flow thin colors over a black and white pic- 
ture very easily and secure beautiful results. 
The skill and knowledge essential to the 
accomplishment of this is measured by the 
importance of the picture and the measure 
of exactness called for. It is not so very 
easy to be artistic in any process, however 
simple it may be. Some photographs of 
the old master’s pictures have been ha id 
colored with flattering success. I will spe- 
cify regarding them later. 

A hand-colored mezzotint is about the 
same thing. But what isa mezzotint? As 
seen on the paper, a mezzotint is like a 
photograveur more than anything else, 
though the process is as old as engraving, and 
totally foreign to photography. Again, it is 
a copper plate roughened so that it will “‘take”’ 
the fattened ink, exactly like the dry-point 
plate. The engraver goes at it back-side to, 
not a lined plate roughened, but a roughened 
plate — all over equally rough — which is 
made to show lights and shades by reducing 
the degree of roughness in spots, by carefully 
scraping away the roughness more here, less 
there, or removing it altogether. The plate 
is manipulated wonderfully with rubbings, 
scrapings, and various coaxings, until a 
picture appears out of the equal original 
tone, in light and shade. When the ink is 
applied the various roughnesses print lighter 
or darker from clear white to the deepest 
dark and in numberless intermediate tonings. 
This print can be colored by floating thin 
watercolors over it the same as the photo- 
graph which has just been described. 1 
talked of the photograph first, because we 
know more about it; though hand-colored 
mezzotints are hundreds of years old, 
and the photograph colorers learned their 
tricks from them. 

Hand-colored photographs are number- 
less, often very bad. However, there is a 
series published, by a famous German house, 
of large dimensions, giving an excellent idea 
of the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Opie 
and others of the eighteenth century English 
portrait painters; some are rectilinear, some 
oval, following the shape of the originals. 
There is good reason for recommending these 
fac-simile reproductions because the photo- 
graphic work is of the best and the coloring 
done by the most skilful workers. As the 
publishers are still seeking to introduce them, 
there is no copy allowed to go before the 
public without the most scrupulous atten- 
tion being given to the clearness of the tones 
and the correctness of the coloring. Their 
price $12.00 to $18.00. Probably the fram- 
ing might be agreeable if done in very dull 
old-gold of low-toned oak, the mouldings 
carried directly to the edge of the picture 
without any border of white. In fact, all 
these colored works had better be framed 
quite up to the edge of the print, though for 
purposes of giving an appearance of some 
sort of bordering the sheets are usually 
offered for sale with a white margin. 

In most of the picture shops there are many 
hand-colored photographs offered for sale. 
I saw a Dutch painting of a little girl, treated 
in this way, and the framing was in tones 
of a gray mat (to match the tints of the 
background), and dull wood outside. 


Plate-colored Mezzotints are from the 
eighteenth century, rare prints being in a 
measure scarce, as all old things are. They 
include mezzotint reproductions from all the 
famous masters of that period, which include 
Reynolds and his followers as well as a host 
of continental painters of reputation. The 
manner of making them differs materially 
from all the other color-prints here described 
Instead of printing from several plates (one 
for each color), the coloring is worked on one 
plate only, the original mezzotint. Imagine 
the pious care of the colorist who seeks 
to paint the roughened copper (keeping the 
colors all the time moist and printable 
watching his tints to make them marry 
well with the variations of the light and 
shade, and when the surface is just right, and 
the color and chiaroscuro correct, he places 
it in the press to do the work in one printing 
Of course, these are not attempts at fac-simile 
reproduction, but only sweet dreams of the 
master’s work. Herein lies their charn 
and the personality of the worker as here dis 
played, may be as interesting as was that of 
the original artist, though naturally less force 
ful or independent. There is a ‘‘sweetness’ 
about them, which does not appeal to the 
lovers of vigor, but tenderness, delicacy, and 
coquettishness often count for as much as 
force. The price is from $18.00 to $30.00 
Some are of considerable dimensions, and 
make important spots of decoration on the 
walls of a home. The number of workers in 
this charming art has been large. In a 
catalogue which is in my hand there are listed 
150 works, by 57 engravers, all these many 
years gathered to their fathers, and all cel 
brated in their day. In fact, the rare prints 
by these engravers and color printers have 
brought marvelous prices in days gone by 
(and do so still), such figures as one thousand 
guineas, and nine hundred and eighty pounds, 
being quoted. Famous names are Samuel 
Cousins, R. Dunkarton, Richard Earlom, 
Valentine Green, Richard Houston, James 
McArdell, William Pether, John Smith, Will 
iam Ward, and James Watson, all of whose 
prints may still be obtained, though made 
years ago. The process has been revived ir 
this day by S. Arlent Edwards, who has done 
many worthy plates, which differ in quality 
from the eighteenth century work, though 
no less enticing, perhaps. 


Plaster Casts, Tinted or Colored 


I will not attempt to discuss the value 
of reproductions of statues and busts in 
plaster for the home, though they have 
their place, especially in spacious halls and 
to occupy naked corners which are not easily 
made attractive by pictures hung on the 
walls. It is another matter, when bas-reliefs 
are considered, as they at once come unde 
the category of pictures, except that bas-re 
liefs can be built into chimney breasts, or the 
space above a mantel, with excellent effect 
An extensive frieze can very well be lined or 
spaced with them. [I have in mind a home of 
modest pretensions, which has an unbroken 
line of casts in bas-relief ranged around the 
overhanging edge of its porch inside, facing 
the windows, tucked under the porch ceiling 
This series was not long enough to extend 
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the entire distance, so was repeated partially, 
but at so great a distance from the commence- 
ment did the repeat commence that few sus- 
pected any duplicate sections. The casts 
were reductions from that best of all sculp- 
tures, the frieze of the Parthenon, and the plas- 
ter was delicately colored in varied reserved 
lull reds and yellows with sundry notes 
f blues and cool grays. This coloring was 
lone by an artist of serious education, and 
efined taste, therefore, the effect was exceed- 
ngly reserved, merely adding a note of soft 
olor to a white, colonial house. The casts 
ere not more than eight inches in height. 
inside this same home was a white fire-place. 
its breast, under the mantel shelf, had 
‘en placed a cast from a frieze (made for 
ich use), by an eminent American sculptor. 
e owner of the house had this bas-relief in 
ind when the home was planned, and the 
e-place was designed specially for this frieze 
rk — probably some eighteen inches by 
x feet in size, and it is colored like the porch 
eze. Rarely have I seen a better effect. 
Such arrangements are sufficiently usual in 
stly homes; but this all cost but little, as 
owner is in very modest circumstances. 
‘robably no cheaper mode of decoration 
ild have been invented, considering the 
cidedly artistic results secured. Any witty 
rson can contrive places for similar plaster 
sts; the surroundings of the fire-place lend- 
¢ themselves readily, and the stairs being 
ually submissive. 
Tinted plaster casts are sometimes well 
ne — merely a soft tone of brownish gray 
ssed over the plaster to reduce the staring 
vhite. Commonly the tint of gray or brown 
allowed to gather in the crevices, the raised 
irfaces being rubbed off somewhat to show 
e forms lighter and bring out the modeling 


clearly. As this is usually done by a mod- 


itely trained artisan, who cares little for 
he artistic results, there is great choice in 
product. Pure white plaster is staring 
d cold, but the tinting need not be as fero- 
us as we too often see it. 
Solon H. Borglum, the sculptor, writes: 
The only question I would feel at liberty 
talk about is the one on plaster casts; I 
ink that people who can not afford a good 
iginal modern bronze should by all means 
ecorate their homes with copies in plaster 
the antiques; there is such a variety of 
em, and some very small ones that are 
heap, are among the best.” Irving R. Wiles, 
he portrait painter, writes: ‘‘All the pro- 
sses you mention are good. The matter 
sts in the choice of the subject reproduced, 
ist as it does with the collector of paintings; 
ne can make or spoil a room by the choice 
| hanging of pictures. ‘I have some de- 
htful original dry-points: Old mezzotints 
nearly always decorative, and some of 
m are very fine works of art. 
| photographic prints of Hanfstaengl , of 
e old masters, are good. The Detroit Pho- 
raphic Co. has also done some very good 
rk of this kind, modern pictures, mostly 
\merican, and their line of subjects is excel- 


Plaster casts in color for the home are 
ways fine, if done with care, and I have 
(Continued on page 56) 
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: PESTRIES FOR THE FLOOR 

S- 

ae O more beautiful or convenient covering By CALVIN RICHARDS 

4 for the floors of the country house 

d can be found than Oriental hand- 

woven tapestries. — And they are absurdly inexpensive, because their real value 

" has never been appreciated in this country or in Europe. — ‘ 

d The most common sizes and shapes are 6 by 4, 12 by 5, 16 by 4. But square shapes are = 

\. frequently found in the smaller sizes, suitable for - 

table mats, and occasionally in the larger sizes. I saw : 

* an antique Shirvan kelim last week, 1244 by 1] feet, . 

, priced at $250. It is a superb specimen, figured with 

me quaint and curious shapes, that show bold but not : 

d harsh against the old-rose ground. = 

m Few specimens like this, however, are to be found. > 

af Most kelims sell for from ten to forty dollars, while the E 

* little mats to cover sofa-pillows, bags, etc., are within 

a the reach of the thinnest purse. If the local rug dealer c 

™ does not carry them in variety, it is safe to order by x <4 

¥ mail from any of the leading houses in the larger cities, a 

h or to intrust the selection to some responsible shop- “ 

" ping agent. 4 

. The objection formerly raised against kelims — that 

. they are not sufficiently thick — has been entirely over- 

a 

n 

e 

r “3 

r Kurd Kelim 

he 6x 4 Feet. Price $10 

. we 

lI 

y Ar 

g 

n 

d ie 

v ; 

g Y 

. ae 

. Anatolian Kis-Kelim 

. 2 11x 4 Feet. Price $7 PY 

g | x" 

> AAY 

: 4 Antique Turkish Kelim 

; ' 4x 2's Feet. Price $12 

I f 

d come by the use of a new patented rug lining, just 

a i beginning to be put on sale in the decorative shiops. 

Y t Around the soft-quilted field runs a thin flat bor- 

f t der about four inches shorter‘and four inches narrower 

° 7 than the kelim beneath which it is placed. This 

. = lining is also important for Sehna and other short-pile Shirvan Kelim 

- = rugs, as it prevents them from slipping and curling, 11x 4% Feet. Price $18 

i | while adding greatly to their durability. It does not 

: seem to be generally understood in this country that kelims are genuine tapestries woven 

> like the wall hangings, for which Arras was famous in the Middle Ages, Brussels in the 

: Renaissance, and the Gobelins since. The weft is blocked-in in the same way, and where 

- adjacent colors parallel the warp, similar open slits are left by the weaver. (See illustration 

. a of Anatolian table-mat.) The surface is flat, of course, unlike Oriental rugs that have a 

. ‘ pile formed by the loose ends of individually tied knots. 

_ While the finest type of kelim is undoubtedly the Sehna, with its intricate and interesting 

‘2 design and fine stitch, the Shirvans and Anatolians often come in attractive coloring 

, and excellent patterns. The Anatolian kis-kelims, however, have a habit of getting woven 

d so that the two pieces do not fit together. Some persons claim that this enhances the 

individuality of the specimen.- This may be so, but at any rate it lessens the selling price, 

7 and there are several pillow-tops and mats to be made out of such a one as we 
illustrate. 

. The Kurd kelim illustrated was woven of shaggy wool by nomadic mountaineers 
“ Sehna Kelim in Turkey, near Persia. It is immensely durable, but the colors are a bit harsh. Kelims 
6x4 Feet. Price $22 may be put to many uses and are consequently always desirable. 
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MORAL FURNITURE 








HEN we furnish a house we 
stamp it with our own person- 
ality. If we like glitter and 
show, we buy glitter and show 

in furniture, in rugs, and in wall hangings. 
If we base our preference upon more sub- 
stantial things, we seek good material, 
honest workmanship, and harmony of line 
and color. As our clothes reflect our taste 
in matters of dress, so our dwellings pro- 
claim, in far louder tones, our taste in 
decorative matters. 

The man with the paste diamond fol- 
lows the natural laws of selection when 
he picks out a cheap set of furniture in 
plush and gilt. The so-called diamond is 
an offense against good manners in 
dress, but is less harmful than the fur- 
niture which influences possibly an 
entire family, and becomes the standard 
by which other furniture is judged. 

The responsibility of furnishing a 
house is more than individual. The 
housekeeper, in making selections for 
her library, her dining-room, or her hall, 
wields a far greater power for good or 
ill than she imagines. She is making 
herself responsible for the esthetic and 
moral development of her children. 
Unconscious influences are strongest; 
therefore the importance of good early 
surroundings cannot be overestimated. 
The demoralizing effects of shoddy fur- 
niture are seldom realized during child- 
hood, but they are far reaching, never- 
theless, and are rarely limited to matters 
of taste. Sham woods, sham carving, 
and sham gold are accepted as real by 
the child, and there is danger that 
he will accept shams as a matter of 
course — in furniture and in_ other 
things also. Therefore, buy the best and 





look for real worth, which is never confine: 
to the surface. 


Beauty in the Home 
The world is full of beautiful 


opjects 


with which to adorn our homes, vet few 
really beautiful houses exist. There are 


several reasons for this, but two are pre I 


eminent. First, taste s countrv has“ 


[win Four-post 


not kept pace with progress in other lines 
Second, an erroneous idea prevails that 
good is always costly. On the contrary, 
the good is less costly than the monstrosi 





Twin Bedsteads of Colonial Design 





in furniture which the bewildered 
sekeeper buys because she does not 
ess the necessary taste, or because she 
ks the kind of furniture she wishes is 
id her means. In buying for your 
edo not purchase with the present 
in view. Think of the future as well. 
principle holds true in buying fur- 
re — more so, perhaps, than in any 





rs 


factor of house furnishing. We dis- 

ur rugs and carpets for sanitary 
ns, we change our wall-papers to con- 

o fashion, but our furniture, if it be 
f lasting value, we retain for years. 

What are the qualities that make 

permanency’? How can we detect 

e real from the sham? Good design 

a requisite, but not the only one; 
od material is a necessity, but good 

iterial alone does not make good 
irniture. The best material, skilled 
bor, time, honest construction, and 
orrect design are five necessary fac- 
rs. A hall-mark or shop-mark, such 

the makers of the highest grade in 
verything superior place upon their 
ods is the manufacturer’s guarantee 
the quality, and it is unquestionably 
ue that a shop-mark on correct and 
gh-grade furniture enables the public 

large to distinguish the real from 
1e spurious. 

The reason why we place so high a 
alue upon Colonial furniture is be- 
suse it embodies the characteristics 
vhich are now found in furniture of 
1e highest grade. Colonial furniture 
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was built for more than a day; it was 
honestly built; it was built on lines which 
designers of the present have not surpassed. 
We often hear the cry that such furniture 
is no longer made, and when we see the 
average house we feel that there is ground 
for the assertion. But there is another 
side to the story, equally true and far 
more interesting. 


Furniture Integrity 


Furniture, like the human race, may be 
divided into five broad classes. First, there 
is furniture of poor construction with a 
glittering exterior. It is the paste dia- 
mond of the furniture world. Shun it, for 
it serves neither beauty nor utility, and is 
dear at any price. Sec- 
ond, there is furniture of 
attractive design, but of 
poor material. Avoid it, 
for its respectability is 
confined to the surface; 
it has reputation but no 
character, its dignity is 
skin deep. Third, there is 
furniture of fine material 
and excellent execution, 
but of inferior pattern; 
incorrect copies of period 
pieces, or vagaries of in- 
competent designers. Do 
not purchase. Its 
honest construc- 
tion deceives the 
untrained eye, but 
it has no real beau- 
ty nor is its high 
price a guaran- 
tee of true worth 
These pieces are 
the brocades and 
velvets of the fur- 
niture world ruin- 
ed by incompetent 
dress-makers. The 
material is beauti- 
ful but the finished 
product is a fail 
ure. Fourth, there 
is furniture of a 
grandiose type, suitable only for the pala 
tial mansion. Buy it only when you have 
the proper setting and when the rest of the 
house is inharmony. Finally, there is fur 
niture of character, bespeaking honesty 
in every line, made of the best material, 
correct in design, admirable in construction; 
furniture to live with and to pass on to 
another generation; moral furniture, for 
its influence is never degrading. This is 
the type to seek. If you do not find it at 
first, defer purchase, for with it you cannot 
fail to make your home an object lesson 
in good taste. 

The furniture in question may be in 
Colonial style, reproduced from the best 
specimens of eighteenth century cabinet 
making, it may represent the finest type 
of period furniture, or it may set forth the 
best thought in modern designing. What 
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ever it is, it must also stand for honest 
material and honest construction. For 
lack of a better term, we will call the quality 
expressed, ‘‘furniture integrity.” 


Care, Skill, and Time 


In our illustrations may be seen furni- 
ture of integrity. These pieces please the 
eye by their beauty of line, by the texture 
and tone of the wood, and by their 
charming simplicity. But they have 
other claims to consideration. They 
represent the combined results of mon- 
ey, skill, and time. Note the word 
time. This is an age of haste, but such 
furniture cannot be made in a hurry. 
Eight or nine months must elapse be- 
tween the importation 
of the raw material 
and the day when 
the finished pieces are 
ready for a final in- 
spection. The wood is 
thoroughly seasoned, 
in order that it may 
not warp or fall apart in 
our over-heated houses. 
In this particular, well- 
made reproductions have 
an advantage over an- 
tiques; they are made 
with a knowledge of 
twentieth century houses 
which the colonial cabi- 
net-maker did not possess. 
furnace and steam heat 
play havoe with modern 
furniture unless the wood 
is well seasoned. Thus 
good furniture means 
more than good material. 

It means time and 

care, the skill of 

trained craftsmen, and 
the closest inspection 
of every detail. 

This is the type of 
furniture to buy for 
our homes; to place in 
our dining-rooms, our 

libraries and our bed- 
rooms; to use with pleasure and to pass on 
to our children. And it may be stated 
that this furniture is not difficult to obtain 
if one will take the trouble to secure it. It 
may be found at leading furniture dealers, 
in every city; the price is not prohibitive 
—on the contrary, a pure Colonial side- 
board may be purchased at a price no 
greater than the immoral pro- 

duction of some fantastic 
designer. Good taste in fur- 

niture buying is a matter of 
personal effort. It is one of 

the underlying principles of : 
Tue House BEavTIFUL to 
point the way to beauty and 
economy. Just as the’ear is 

trained along right lines by 

hearing high-class musical com- 
positions, so the eye may be 
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trained by seeing the best in form, line 
and color. 

So widespread is the demand for real 
knowledge of furniture integrity that a 
series of twelve articles on that most inter- 
esting subject will appear in this magazine 
during the coming year. The next one will 
have to do with Louis XV. furniture, and 
especially with its cane treatment. 


Nore: We are indebted to the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
for the photographs of their furniture shown 
in this article, and also for their charming 
brochure entitled ‘“‘Furniture of Character,” 
which treats of correct reproductions of Co- 
lonial and period furniture. If any of our. 
readers should send for this book, it is only 
just to Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. that 15 
cents in stamps should be inclosed, so as not 
to make the sending of it a burden to them 
as it cost double this amount to produce 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS 


HAT shall we do with the old house? 
Built twenty years ago, outgrown and 
inconvenient, while the home grounds 
have grown beautiful and mellow with 
time and loving care,— something must 
be done. 

The “parlor,” “sitting-room,” library, and din- 
ing-room all seem so small and cramped. The bed- 
rooms are not enough, and, together with the one 
bath-room, are sadly out of wwe The old pine 
floors have been painted and crack-filled repeatedly, 
the old fireplaces are small and ugly, the moldings 
of the woodwork are numerous and clumsy dust- 
catchers, and nothing about the house seems good 
except the associations of a happy home life, in which 
a group of healthy, rosy children have come and 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Basement before Alteration. 
House at Galesburg 


thriven until the oldest is 20 and the youngest is 
9, all clamoring for more room and a modern and 
more attractive home. With all these faults, the 
house in its way was well and honestly built. The 
framework — long ago thoroughly seasoned and 
shrunken,— is of white pine and of a far better 
de and quality than the present markets afford. 
The foundations were solidly and honestly built. 

Another building season is at hand; what shall 
be done? 

The household is agreed that something must be 
done, and several years of prosperous business have 
supplied sufficient means to make radical changes. 
Shall the old house be sold to a speculator and 
moved away, andanewone built? Shall 
the building be demolished and the old 
materials used as far as possible in the 
new? Shall alterations and improve- 
ments be made and the necessary accom- 
modations be sought in making addi- 
tions? If a considerable sum is to be 
spent in improving the old house, or if 
the old house is in such a bad way that 
the wisdom of an attempt to improve it 
seems doubtful, the advice of an architect 
is needed. Familiar with similar problems, he can’ 
offer as a guide his own and the experiences of 
others in like cases. If the means are very limited 
and the case of the old house not a very bad one, 
the mistress of the house (for it is nearly always 
she who has to bear the brunt of these burdens) 
may be her own architect and accomplish good 
results with the aid of reliable contractors, honest 
and intelligent mechanics being particularly needed 
in such cases. But whether or not an architect 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


be employed, the successful improving of an old 
house for comfort and « iience depends ir 
no small degree on the int and ability of 
the woman who has lived in it for years, who knows 
all its good and bad points by daily contact, and 
who has seen many visions of what might be don: 
if the necessary funds were only forthcoming 

Architects who have had much to do with prob 
lems of this sort will tell you that alterations are 
usually proven to be much m« 









expensive at their 


conclusion than they promise to be when first 
undertaken, often costing so much that the erectior 
of an entirely new and modern house would | 
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Fig. 2. 


First Floor before Alteration. 
Galesburg 


been the wiser plan. Unless carried out regardless 
of cost, leaving but a remnant of the original struc 

ture, it is often found that the most skilfully 
managed improvements, although‘adding greatly 
perhaps to the comfort and beauty of the home 
still leave it an old house, which could, by no pos- 
sibility, be made as good in itself, in many respects, 
and often not nearly as well placed in relation to 
the grounds, as would be a new building, designed 
to meet existing conditions, at a cost not greatly 
in excess of the patch-work undertaking. Even 
where the interior is greatly improved, the expense 
of transforming an ugly and out-of-date exterior is 
often so great that it must be practically abandoned 
at the outset. and the new work as seen from with 


out made to conform to the ugly or commonplace 


character of the old. There are, however, many 
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ns which are good and sufficient, or which 
sufficient to the owners of old houses, to justify 
sive alterations. Perhaps the best and most 
m is in the case of an old and fairly well- 
house which has been purchased at a bargain, 
ps on an abandoned New England farm, per- 

1 a fine old place in the Middle West, where 

or family misfortunes have made it im 
ve for the owner to sell at a sacrifice, making 
st to the new owner no more than the real 
of the grounds with their fine old trees and 
bery, the house being practically as a gift 
good homes have been acquired in this way 
etimes an owner, somewhat advanced in 


if a man bevond middle life builds a new 
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Fig 3 Second Floor before Alteration. 


Galesburg 


he will live to enjoy it but a few years. In 
nee to this superstition, which seems to be 
ng with those who hold it as the fear of the 
thirteen at table, some people of ample 
ire often willing to go to extremes in the 
making expensive alterations. In one case 
to the writer, a wealthy widow in a certain 
| city spent in the neighborhood of $100,000, 
completely remodeling her house that but 
ge of the old house remains, the finished 
being practically a beautiful and. extensive 
ansion, the character and size of which may 
vgined from the fact that a feature of its equip- 
s a system of seventeen intercommunicating 
nes. Sentiment doubtless has much to do 
settling the question of building over, or 
building anew 
\ssuming that it has been decided to 
make the best of the old house, and to 
spend enough to make it conform at least 
fairly well to present-day ideas and 
family needs, what are the most impor- 
) tant things todo? It is easy to illustrate 
| clearly by drawings typical ways of 
: planning a new house, but each old house 
|! to be altered must be a law unto itself. 
|, It is a safe assumption that, asa rule, at 
least two rooms must be thrown together 
| inorder to obtain one generous living- 
— room. The completeness with which 
this can be done without prohibitory 
cost depends, of course, upon the arrange- 
ment and construction of the old house. 
Sometimes a bearing partition must be 
entirely removed and replaced by a steel 
girder supported by heavy posts, and 
set on new piers and footings in the 
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basement. Sometimes a small library or smoking- 
room for the man of the house has been greatly . 
needed for years, and the family are agreed that he dag 
must have it at any cost Possibly he is a profes- i: 
sional man who does a part of his work at home, or 
who must be consulted in a study which has always 
been too small, or which he has never had at all. 
Ten to one, the pantry, kitchen, and general service 
arrangements are poorly lighted and unsanitary. 
Perhaps the dining-room has no windows except to 
the north, and by skilful rearrangement it may 
be extended or entirely shifted, or accommodated | 
in a new wing under new bedrooms to bring about | 
the desired result. Then there are the stairs. 
Often these are too narrow or too steep, or are too 
ugly to be tolerated as a part of the new scheme. 
Possibly they occupy valuable space on the south 
side, and should be shifted to the north. Changing 
the location of the stairs may change altogether the 
location and treatment of the entrance, both within 
and without. Upstairs, comparatively slight re- 
arrangement may give the necessary improved —* 
accommodations; often a wing or an extension must °.% 
be added to give this, and perhaps an additional wht 
bath-room. Nearly always more or less new hard- «ew \+cx 
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wood flooring is an obvious necessity. If the 
alteration undertaken is very, extensive, the 
old woodwork, unless of better material and 


design than is usually found in old houses, ought 
to be replaced by new. 
Sometimes removing the 
old varnish or the old in- 
graining will suffice, if the 
woodwork is otherwise 





~~ 

tolerable. & 

Then there are the fire- 5 
places. Toobtain agood ~~ ai 
generous one in the living B4 
room, an entire new chim gh 
ney may have to be built j a 
or the fireplaces may be ' 
examples of gingerbread work, or | 
of oa. white marble and cast- a tL 
iron of an earlier date no longer if ff 
to be tolerated, if a thorough and complete ; | ees 
renovation is attempted. 

If there is sufficient porch space, it may RE cB. 
be so placed as to shut off, in winter, the 
sunshine which should be allowed to enter = 
the principal rooms; and the erection of one — 
ormore new porches may become as impor- | /1, 1] 
tant as the more radical interior changes. [uc- cee 
New porches are probably the most common 
additions to old houses. Next tothesecome bays,or the appearance 
new groups of windows to let the sunshine into New f 


the dark places, or to open up adequately for the 


first time a beautiful view. The main thought short 





Fig. 7. New Dining-room at Galesburg, Looking Toward Porch. 
Walls, Dull Salmon on Canvas; Ceiling, Dull Buff; Furniture, 
White Enamel, Mahogany and Dull Yellow Leather. Designed 


by the Architect. Lamp Shades Described in May Number 


of the exterior 
tngland farm-houses, and some others not 
built during the most depressing period of our 
architectural history, the exteriors are so 


must always be to make the 
house more sunny and liva- 
ble within, and the last 
thing to be thought of is 





Fig. 6. Second Floor after 
Alteration. 


Galesburg 


With the old 


simple and unpretentious 
that additions may often 
be so contrived as to act- 
ually enhance the general 
exterior effect without in- 
volving any sacrifice 
within. Many of the most 
picturesque country 
houses of England and 
France are the result of 
additions and alterations 
extending over hundreds 
of years. The same pic- 
turesqueness, due to suc- 
cessive , additions, is often 
found in New England 
country places, where the 
old houses seem to have 
grown beautiful from a 
small beginning, and yet, 
perhaps, entirely by fortu- 
nate accident than 
through design. 

Some points involved in 
the improvements of an 
old house may, perhaps, 
best be illustrated by 
describing the alteration 
of a house at Galesburg, 
Illinois, illustrated here- 
with by photographs of 
the completed work, as 
well as bv the architect’s 
plans, which latter show 
the {method ‘employed in 





illustrating work of this character for the guidance 
of the builder. These plans, of course, were supple- 
mented by numerous detailed drawings and very 
complete specifications. It may be mentioned that 
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Black and Shaded Parts Are New Work 


this particular house was built by an eccentric gentle- 
man who undertook to be his own architect, and 
who conducted and talked about his operations so 
as to create among his neighbors a belief which 
lasted after his death, and until the old house was 
ripped to pieces and made over, that it was ex- 
traordinarily well built, instead of being needlessly 
expensive in certain non-essentials. 

The bedroom floors were so shaky and badly out 
of level that it was necessary to tear up the old 
flooring and put in many additional joists in order 
to make the construction solid and safe;-the much 
vaunted, old work showing not only poor work- 
manship, but complete ignorance of the strength 
of materials. Defects and weaknesses like this 
are often found in making alterations, sometimes 
unexpectedly adding in uncertainty of the original 
estimated cost of such work, if a thorough and satis- 
factory job is to be done. Figures 1, 2, and 3 show the 
several floor-plans of the old house drawn from care- 
ful measurements of the building, involving a labor 
with tape-line and rule which is some times saved 
through the possibility of obtaining’ the original 
architect’s plans, in case there was any architect. 
Figures 4, 5, and 6 are the several floor-plans of 





Fig. 8. 
Galesburg. Warm Tan Toned Brick. 
Leaded Glass in Brass Bar 
in China Cabinet 


New Dining-room Fireplace. 











Fig. 9. New Sideboard. Galesburg. White En- 
amel and Mahogany. Glass and Mirror in 
Brass Bar. Glass Shelving in Cases 








Fig. 12. The New Stairway in the Remodeled 
Waukegan House. Embossed Leather Paper 


in Bronze Tones and Color 








Fig. 14. House at Waukegan as Altered. New 
Bay on Stair-landing with Window-seat. No 
Attempt Made to Modernize the Exterior 











the house as re- 
modeled. The 
blackened parts in- 
dicate new partition 
work and _ plaster- 
ing,and the unshad- 
ed parts indicate 
old work to remain 
A music-room being 
a necessity, the old 
ag required 
ittle change. The 
stairs were well 
built and fairly sat- 
isfactory, and seem- 
ed too good to dis- 
turb. Moreover 
there was a limit to 
the expenditure, al- 
though very sadly 
stretched, as was 
afterward proven 
The cost for this 
alteration, although 
accomplishing most 
of the results sought 
as to the interior, 
was much more 
than half the 
amount necessary 
to build a larger 
and better house, 
entirely new. Had 
a new house been 
built, it would have 
been necessary to 
use the old ma- 
terials in the new 
work as far as possi- 
ble, the building 
being so large and 
so constructed that 
there would have 
been little or no 
profit in moving it. 
The library and 
living-room being 
quite intimately 
connected by wide 
folding doors, re- 
quired little change 
in the plan, further 
than a new stair- 
way from the for- 
mer down to the 
new billiard - room 
in the transformed 
basement,the build- 
ing-in of new book- 
cases, and the oblit- 
eration of an ugly 
old fireplace. The 
most radical and 
pleasing change was 
in the transforma- 
tion of the dining- 
room and serving 
portion,as indicated 
on the plans, the 
new dining - room 
obtained being 
some 14 by 26 feet, 
and the service por- 
tion being made 
light, ample, and 
convenient, where 
before it was quite 
the reverse, as 
illustrated in de- 
tail in Figs. 7, 8, 
and 9. 

The new owner 
being a physician 
and surgeon doing 
no consultation 
work at home, but 
requiring ample 
room for his pro- 
fessional library, a 
special study on the 

(Continued on 

page 49) 
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Fig. 10. The New Billiard Room in the Basement. Galesburg. The 
Brick Recess Is for a Gas Plate for the Making of Welsh Rare- 
bits, etc., when Entertaining in the Evening. The 
Woodwork is Poplar, stained Brown 





Fig. 11. Doctor’s Study on Second Floor. Galesburg 





Fig. 13. The Large New Dining-room in the Waukegan House. 
Wainscot of Red Burlap Frieze Poppy Design in Dull Pinks, 
Grays, and Purplish Blues. Lamp Described in April Number 
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FTER luxuriant na- 
ture the most inter- 
esting sight in 
Alas- 
ka is the totem pole. So 





southeastern 


far as known, the Alaskan 
Indians are the only ones that 
have erected these queer 
monuments to family pride, 
and their pictographic carv- 
ings seem not alone gro- 
tesque, but carry with them 


an atmosphere of mystery, 





fascinating in the extreme 
Not only does every totem 
pole tell a story, but it is a 
curious ‘fact that these in- 
teresting relics are never seen 
on the western coast, an 
incident of great interest to 
The first totem 
is seen on the British Colum- 





ethnologists. 


The Celebra 
Frog Totem 
Wrangel 


bia shore when the boat is 
from Seattle. 
It always arouses much in- 
side, field 


glasses are leveled and cameras come out. It ,is 


one day out 
terest and passengers crowd to that 


however, only the forerunner of many and more 
interesting ones that are encountered further north 
and can be viewed close 
entry 


at hand in the ports of 


In this totem pole country, one may see these 
strange family registers rearing their heads, not 
only in streets and graveyards, but they loom up 
in the weirdest of places—in deserted villages, once 
the home of Indians who have sought newer quart- 
ers, more convenient for fishing and commercial 
life. It is interesting to wander about the narrow, 
primitive streets of Wrangel, Ketchikan, Killis- 
noo and other towns and try to decipher the mean- 
ing on the totems, but such sightseeing cannot 
compare with a visit to a deserted village. Chief 
among these fascinating places is Kasaan; a spot of 
so much interest that an effort is on foot to peti- 
tion government to preserve it in its entirety be- 
fore it succumbs to the depredations wrought by 
tourists, and loses its totems and quaint cemetery 
monuments. 


The Village of Kasaan 

Situated on the east shore of Prince Edward 
Island, this village consists of a hundred or more 
deserted one-story and exceedingly queer huts. 
The dark unpainted boards give an uncanny ap- 
pearance which is enhanced by the yawning aper- 
tures where once were windows and doors. In 
front of these curious huts, and facing the sea, are 
as many totem poles, each one carved and painted 
on its front and hollowed in the back. Frequently 
this hollow part is directly opposite the house door, 
and many of these poles are six feet in cireumfer- 
ence and several are sixty feet high. 

It was nine at night when our party put off in 
small boats to examine this village, but Alaskan 
days seem endless and it was as light as four in the 
afternoon in ‘“‘the States.’’ Nevertheless, knowing 
it was evening, the effect of this abandoned totem 


pole village was startling. The best and largest 


THE ALASKAN TOTEM POLE— 


A CURIOSITY 


BY 
KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


houses, which had undoubtedly belonged to prom- 
inent members of the tribe, had four immense 
totems, painted and carved, in the four corners of 
the interior. These served as supports as well as 
ornaments. On all was carved the typical bird or 
beast of the family, and this was followed by a sug- 
gestion of grotesque figures, animals, children, 
men, fishes, snakes, a confused jumble to the un- 
initiated, but meaning much to the owner, who, in 
this way, announced to his little world his family 
ancestry and history. 


Ingenious Carvings 

Kasaan is only one of those totem pole villages, 
but it is the best known and most interesting. All 
the northern Indian tribes show wonderful in- 
genuity in their carvings and though little is known 
of the real meaning of these strange poles it is 
largely due to the natural secretiveness of the 
Indians and our ignorance of the mythology of the 
race. An erroneous idea prevails that the Indians 
worship the totem but this has largely arisen from 
weird stories the Indians have circulated in order 
to stop the inquistiveness of the average sightseer. 
In all Alaska, there is no man more competent to 
speak upon this subject than Father Duncan, the 
missionary, who has devoted forty-seven years to 
living with and teaching these interesting people. 
He gives it as his opinion, after interviewing the 
various tribes and making the totem a subject of 
study, that these monuments are much like our 
heraldry. While the religion of the Indian is spir- 








A Group of Totem Poles at Sitka 
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itualism, and the figures on 
the totems represent a class 
of objects which every nation 
has been taught to respect, 
they do not worship them 


Certain systems extend 
through different tribes 


for instance, the Haida In- 
dians use the eagle, crow, 
wolf, and black, and brown 
bears—but every totem pole 
tells a legend or story as well 
as announces the social clan 
to which the owner belongs 

According to Indian my 
thology there were four orig 
inal tribes from which all 
good Indians are descended 
One of these has for its 
symbol the finback 
of the sea, the grizzly bear 
on land, the grouse in the 
air, and the sun in the heav- 
ens. Another takes the frog, 
raven, star-fish, and bull 
head: another, the wolf, heron, and grizzly bear, 
and the fourth and last assumes the eagle, beaver. 
and halibut. Hence, one of these animals is quite 
likely to figure on the top of the totem, while fol- 
lowing down the pole the various grotesque carvings 
represent traditional folklore, events connected 
with the early history of the tribe or some recent 
act of prowess. The deciphering of a totem pole 
Aside from the 
fact that all children take the mother’s crest, the 
heraldic symbols define bonds consanguinity and 
forbid intermarriages among families of the same 
descent. On the other hand they regulate feast- 
ing and promote hospitality, and are so important 
in serving to mark the offsprings of the original 
founders of a family that each clan is ambitious, 
not alone to have a totem pole, but to decorate 
household utensils and personal belongings with 
the same tribal symbols, and to erect a totem on the 
death of a prominent member of the family. Hence, 
many of these queer ornaments are found on graves, 
where they represent, to the Indian, as much as the 
most elaborate memorial can signify to his white 
brother. 





whale 





Chief Et Ma 
Tah Totem 
Wrangel 


is by no means an easy matter. 


The Bear Totem at Wrangel 


While most Indian villages possess totem poles 
that by their top carving betray the fact that mem- 
bers of several tribes reside in one vicinity, often a 
town will have several totems belonging to one 
tribe, which proclaims a relationship existing be- 
tween them. Some poles are more historic thap 
others. For instance, the famous Bear totem in 
the streets of Wrangel has a reputation far and wide 
‘along the coast,’’ though it finds a close second in 
the Kyam totem of Ketchikan. Another renowned 
totem is the wonderful Whale totem, situated on 
the hillside near the old fort at Wrangel. Every 
white man who looks upon these totems flounders 
hopelessly in Thinklet mythology, for he can be 
pretty sure that the interpretation told him by a 
Siwash is misleading. 

In some cases, two totems are erected before a 
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house, one to show the descent on the female side, 
and one to give the genealogy on the male side 
In front of one chief’s house is a very natural look- 
ing bear crouched on the top of a pole, made further 
ludicrous by black footprints, carved on either 
side of the column. . Strangest of all are the totems 
where the chief on top is represented as wearing a 
tall, conical hat. Some ethnologists contend that 
this is certain proof of the emigration of these peo- 
ple across Behring Straits, as the hat is the man- 
darin hat worn by the Chinese. Others explain 
the peculiar headgear as indicating how many 
feasts a chief has given. one hat being piled on top 
of another, as each feast proves a success. When 
mosses, lichens and vines cling to these strange, old 
monuments the effect is grotesque. 


The Eagle Tribe 


In one Indian village, the members of the Eagle 
family seem to predominate, if one can judge from 
the number of these birds surmounting the totem 
poles. Amid them, appears a pole which bears 
the whiskered face of a white man, capped by an 
eagle and further embellished by the figures of two 
children wearing tall mandarin hats. The curious 
story concerning this, is that a famous woman of 
the Eagle tribe left her children at home, while she 
took a trip for salmon eggs. When she returned 
the little ones could not be found. She called to 
them and after a long while there came the voice 
of a crow, the crest of a hostile tribe. Another 
call brought the same ominous reply. Later, it 
was discovered that during her absence the chil- 
dren had been carried away by a white or “ Boston’’ 
man and they never re- 
turned. The face of the 
bearded man_ represents 
the kidnapper, and the 
figures on either side repre- 
sent the children who were 
stolen. Different forms of 
this same story are told in 
every village and it serves 
as an admirable bogie tale to 
keep little Siwashes at home. 

One difficulty in decipher- 
ing totems is that they are 
constantly changing. The 
clan totems split up into 
smaller phrateries, and when 
an Indian becomes wealthy 
he may add to his crest or 
totem some figure to indi- 
cate his prosperity or he 
may show his profession or 
business. A striking illus- 
tration of this last class is 
in a side street in Ketchikan. 
Years ago, a pretty Indian 
girl married Captain John 
Swanson, a Hudson Bay 
trader. On his death, his 
widow returned to her form- 











Totem of Chief 


Shake’s Son ; 
‘‘ mi 7 er Indian home and erected 
a Won. @ totem to her husband’s 


derfully carved and 
painted in quaint 
blues, reds, and 
black. Capped by 
a tall hat which 
some _ ethnologists 
claim is added proof: 
of former inter- 
course with Asia 
on account of re- 
semblence to head 
gear of Chinese 
Mandarins 


memory in front of the 
house. It is a tall, com- 
manding pole, with an eagle 
on top to tell the tribe to 
which Mrs. Swanson be- 
longs. The remaining fig- 
ures which cover the face of 
the totem tell family history. 
As an added tribute to the 











Indian Grave and Bear Totem. Old Kasaan 


gallant captain, his coat and cap which he wore 
when commander of his ship, are nailed to the 
pole, where they sway in the bre« 
fashion. 

This is a peculiar instance of a totem be 
before a house in memory of a deceased person 
Most of such tributes are in the quaint cemeteries 
Kasaan has a remarkable graveyard, which is ap 
proached through tall fire weed or epilobium. The 
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ing erected 





markings on the graves are strange beasts, carved 
out of wood and painted in places in red, blue, and 
black. Many of these hideous graves-stones are 


rotected by roofs and in the crevices of the carv- 


ngs the grasses, ferns, and even young trees have 


ne Alaskan cemetery can boast. 


iken root. To see a five-foot fir tree growing out 
a wooden eagle’s back is a novel spectacle which 


As a medicine 


man’s body was never burned, many boxes con- 


\ining their remains are placed above ground and 
se are often carved and painted on the sides and 


ilways bear the totemic animal on the top. 
Strange, curious, and fascinating are these relics of 
1 passing barbarism. 


Often a carved totem pole costs an Indian tbe 
iivalent of a couple of thousand of dollars. For 
gives feasts and potlatches to commemorate 
h carving and they are expensive trophies of 
orative art. Yet they serve their purpose. 
y are not only tokens valued as highly as we 
our genealogical tree, but the kinship claimed 
each tribe is shown by the crest. They prevent 
d feuds, restore peace and a stranger visiting 
in Indian village needs only to go to the house of 
crest to be accorded a hearty welcome. Far 
in the interior, away from civilization, the 
tion of totems before houses is still maintained 
strangely carved gargoyle heads, monsters, 
zs and extinct creatures figure on totems. 
is doubtful if any more curious Indian relic 
sts'among the American Indians than the totem. 
‘represents not only family history, but Indian 
hology, dating from the flood, when the tribes 
umed the ‘same symbols they bore before the 


ige. The totem bears so potent a meaning to 
Indian that civilized or uncivilized he retains 
rest, and seldom parts with his ancestral pole. 
1inly, the disappearance of these unique mon- 
nts would rob Alaskan villages of their greatest 


HEDGES 


E are slow as 
] @ nation in 
adopting the hedge We have yet 
to come to the appreciation of the 
seclusion and privacy it affords. But there 
are a few in New England which stand out con 
spicuously. Perhaps the most remarkable one in 
this country is that which surrounds the Hopkins 
Searles estate in the Berkshires. It is made of 
Lombardy poplars and Norway spruces set in 
three alternate rows. The hedge is sixty feet high, 
and is so thick that no eye can penetrate it. 
The spruce trees spread thickly near the ground, 
and give depth there, while the poplars tower high 
above. This hedge has been planted within a 
few years. 

In some of the suburbs of the older Eastern 
towns are a few fine specimens. One of the suburbs 
of Portsmouth has more hedges to the mile than 
any other New England town. 
surrounded by them. They are of hawthorn 
mostly, some of arbor-vitz,and are kept trimmed 
to about four feet in height and three feet in thick- 
ness. They are very old, many being planted in 
the early days of our country, when the mother 
country was copied more closely than now. There 
is one of fir-trees which is thirty feet high and very 
thick. In the suburbs of Boston we find beautiful 
hedges, planted above the cemented stone walls. 


Large estates are 


By MARGARET ADAMS 


Barbary hedge 


In one instance the com- 
mon wild rose has been 
The month of June when 
family occupy the house it is full of the beau- 
| pink roses. In the fall the scarlet seed tassels 
a brilliant showing. More often seen is the 
This has a yellow blossom in the 
ing followed by bunches of scarlet berries which 
ain until Autumn 
In the South we see, in early spring the hedges 
leander with the pink and white and mottled 
oms, also the pure white privet. These are very 
tiful—but as a hedge they do not stand the 
ining and trimming as the evergreens, conse- 
ntly they lack the symmetry. 
Who that attended the World’s Fair at St. 
will forget the hedge about the German 
ling, brought over from Germany in May and 
t in two rows, two feet apart, with bay-trees 
other evergreens planted in the corner spaces. 
he month of August it was over two feet high 
thick and beautiful, growing more and more 
| the end of the fair, when it was sold to be 
about a family residence. And there was 
very interesting orangery about the English 
with the cut birds and figures. In the 
st now given to landscape gardening, it is 
1 that hedge will come in for its share of 


ntion 


1 with great effect. 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the name of the manufacturer or importer. 


We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising then: what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. 
Tue House Beautirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


T this season cretonne is the decorative 
favorite. Walls are hung with it. Even 
the woodwork of doors and windows is 
concealed under it, as was the case in 
several chambers of the Stanford White 
residence in Gramercy Square. The fabric, pleated 
lengthwise, outlined the framework of the folding 
doors, a bias strap hiding the tacks at the corners. 


ARGE, bold flower motifs, cut from cretonne 
. and appliquéd on other materials, are much 
used. Among the most attractive novelties 
are net curtains with borders of cretonne roses, 
lilies, ete. The curta‘n illustrated shows big pink 
roses, at intervals of ten inches, joined by pink 











Large Pink Roses Appliqué on Net 


ribbon. In other designs, there is no ribbon, and 
the flowers alternate with clusters of green leaves. 
Less formal looking are the curtains without border, 
where flowers of all sorts have been scattered care- 
lessly over the entire surface. One of the Fifth 
Avenue houses is showing these from $7.00 up. 


N harmony with these window draperies are the 

screens and cushions of plain fabric with appli- 

qué cretonne sprays. The wistaria pattern, 
drooping downwards, is particularly adapted for 
such arrangement. The cretonne-covered dressing- 
table is not exactly a novelty; but the table whose 
draperies are suspended from a horizontal, oval 
mirror is new. It is the same arrangement that 
one sees on the canopied dais of a throne; the little 
mirrored roofing is a great aid to a satisfactory 
coiffure. 
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English Gathering-tape 





It has only to be run on thecurtain, at the 
distance desired from the top, and a pull of 
the strings gives the fullness. 


— NGLISH gathering tape saves a lot of trouble. 


hen wash-day 





comes, the tucked-in strings are re- WY 
leased, and the curtain drawn out 1 | 
to its full width. A tape that N | 
automatically box-pleats is even i 


more ingenious. 








vate 
"Teo there are shirtwaist boxes | 


covered with cretonne, and \ 


lined with cretonne. Wicker “TT 


furniture upholstered in gay-colored 
— | 


cretonnes is as popular as ever. 
A LL-LINEN couch-covers come j | 











in the natural “‘twine”’ color, 
with green, blue, red, and \ | 
brown stripes or border. They look ij} 
cool and serviceable, their close | 
weave refusing to harbor dust. 
They are three yards long, sixty 
inches wide, and may be bought for 
from $1 to $3 apiece. 


HE Java prints in rich bronze and green mix- 

tures are very quaint and interesting, though 

not as fresh and summery to the eye as the 
cretonnes. They are in favor with the woman who 
looks to the practical in summer furnishings. The 
prints are useful for curtains, couch-covers, and 
make up with artistic effect into three-fold screens. 
Of the many rich Oriental designs, the peacock 
perched in a tree seems to be the favorite; even 
the wash-tub,so they guarantee, can not pale the 
iridescent beauty of his spread tail. 


KNOW a woman who goes often to dine at a 

certain French restaurant on Sixth Avenue, 

because they bring to the table attractive brass 
and copper cooking utensils, such as she used to 
have in her own home in Paris. Soups and ragouts 
are served from little individual saucepans; copper 
with brass handle, or sometimes earthenware pots 
in metal holders. She probably does not know 
that any article comprised in a “kitchen battery,”’ 
as the French call it, can be bought in New York: 
anything from a dear little individual coffee-pot, 
with long, poked-out handle, to a big copper pre- 
serve pot — the sort that is hired out at so much 
per day in the fruit season, and that the artists 
rent when they want to paint a big “still-life.” 


T is in the French bazaars, too, that one sees the 
| foreign idea of a chafing-dish: a copper stand, 
exactly like ours; but instead of two separate 
metal vessels, a single saucepan of terra-cotta, 
or any earthenware that will stand the flame. The 
pottery portion is sure to be hand-made— no 
two quite alike in tone or shape; hand-made copper 
stands can also be procured. 


NOTHER French idea is the candlestick 
A hooded with a white-lined reflector. This con- 

centrates a brilliant light below, and is more 
agreeable to read by than electricity, gas, or oil. 
A spiral spring keeps the candle always at the same 
height, until the last inch is consumed. The price 
of single candlesticks is $2.50; of double ones, $4.00. 


SERVICEABLE scheme is the three-fold mirror 
A mounted on a metal standard, like the frame 
that holds the violinist’s notes. Over the 
middle one of the three 12x18 inch mirrors is a 
fourth, that can be tilted downward to any angle. 
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Wall-paper for Picture Post-cards 


Every portion of the head — sides, back, top — can 
be scrutinized. Never before was such attention 
given to hair-dressing by the American woman, 
and some such arrangement becomes a necessit 
for those who want to look smart. The mirror is 
portable, and can be packed in a suit-case. 


OR the little folks who collect post-cards, a 
F unique wall-paper comes in two-tone effects 

of green, brown, red, etc. Joined by the 
ribbon and bow-knot pattern are the simulated 
frames, in dull gold; in these spaces the post-cards 
should be neatly pasted. The pasting amuses 
the children, and the cherished post-card plays 
its part in the decoration of the room. This paper 
costs sixty cents a roll. 


HE nursery can be made to exhibit a lively 
barnyard scene by the aid of “cut-out” 
paper All the familiar animals are print- 
ed, about life size, and can be cut out and pasted 
on a plain wall in whatever groups most please 
the little ones. A wicked fox chasing a hen and 
her chicks, and the faithful dog hurrying to the 
rescue, is the arrangement in a Broadway show 
window. The animals of course are grouped 
rather low about the room, and the space near the 
ceiling is given to birds on the wing. 
HE woman with graceful neck and the latest 
coiffure will be glad to sit in the mirror-backed 
settee. And any woman will be glad to have 
in front of her dressing-table a mirror-backed 
chair, such as the furniture dealers are now showing. 


F it were not for Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Last 
I Supper,’’ at Milan, there would be scarcely more 
than printed words to tell us of his wonderful 
enius. Nearly every product of his long and active 
ife has perished, and so rapidly is the Milan fresco 
crumbling, rotted by the moisture that filters 
through the plaster from behind, that another 
generation will probably see nothing of his master- 
piece. But a Fifth Avenue art dealer has just re- 
ceived a color print of the ‘‘ Last Supper,”’ so beauti- 
ful in quality and so faithful in color, that only the 
closest inspection reveals it to be the result of a 
mechanical process. As the picture is sold, framed, 
for $12, the process naturally is not an expensive 
one; but even the most expensive reproductions 
known could hardly be more satisfactory in effect. 
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She TABLE BEAUTIFU 


By- Frances Richards. 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRIETTA HASBROU! 


N this department we plan to show forth, by 
means of recipes and photographs, ways in 
which dishes and floral decorations may be 
arranged for making the table beautiful 
for festive occasions as well as for everyday 

enjoyment. 

fonotony is the bane of appetite, and the house- 
wife has to give heed every day, and three times a 
day, to the question, ‘‘ What shall we eat and how 
shall it be served?” What wonder 
that she sometimes answers it hall- 
heartedly ? 

The chief difficulty with most house- 
keepers in planning the meals for an 
average family is to find variety enough 
to tempt the capricious fancies, which 
come and go with the changes of the 
seasons; but oftentimes a familiar dish 
will appear as a surprise if graced 
with a new garnish, a hitherto unap- 

reciated dessert will seem like a new 
inty if served in a fancy paper cup, 
and the “leftovers,” which are a ne- 
cessity upon every table, will be tasty 
indeed creamed to a nicety in quaint 
little ramekins. 

The demonstration of a subtle truth 
was embodied in the remark of a noted 
chef, who said, “‘ First the eye and then 
the palate,”’ for daintiness in service. 
and precision and taste in arrangement 
of the table accessories, play an im- 
portant part in the success of the menu. 

As the month of June brings days 
when a few simple edibles for luncheon or supper 
seem all-sufficient, if followed by a cooling dessert 
and delicious morsel of cake, I give this month 
a number of hot-weather sweets which will be 
found to be acceptable upon the average table. 

Our illustrations show respectively : 

First, a supper-table set for four, carnations with 
smilax making the pretty but simple floral arrange- 
ment. In pink, red, or white the old-fashioned garden 
favorite, the carnation, graces a table attractively. 

Fresh fruit in glass cups is shown in this picture 
as the first course at supper. For this introduc- 
tion to a summer meal, use a mixture of fresh 
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Strawberries 


pineapple and strawberries. Jlare, dice and sugar 
the pineapple early in the day and set on ice. Hull 
and halve the berries just before needed. Mix 
the fruits together, dust with powdered sugar: 
Fill glasses half full of the mixture, topping each 
glass with a spoonful of whipped cream. 

The second illustration shows strawberries in 
pale pink cases, with rose winged paper butterflies, 
which make a pretty little addition to a June 
luncheon. Cases of canary yellow with gilt paper 
butterflies make another pretty bit of color if 

ellow flowers make the floral decoration. When the 
anon are served in this way (whole), small glasses 
of powdered sugar should accompany each dish. 





The third photograph pictures a dessert of 
cream or other frozen delicacy in a ros¢ 
which is particularly suitable in the mont! 
roses. Frozen desserts are ever popular, but 
entirely commonplace ice or sherbert will taste | 
a bit of nectar in an effective little receptacle 
this sort, and-the hostess who observes these set 
inglv small details goes a long way towards | 


her luncheons successful L.advlocks 


Table Set for Four 


white plate, with sprays of smilax between, 
the dainty which is shown in our fourth picture 
This confection is also called ‘‘cream horns 





Puff paste is cut into strips 
about wooden moulds. 
round 
the widest end, to one inch at the smallest Aft 
baking, the moulds are slipped from the pastry 
the hollow center is filled with whipped cre 
If wished, a custard or other solidified dainty 1 


and is wound spirally; 
These may be made 


be — into the pastry shells when 
partly set, to harden the rest, but whipp 
cream makes a satisfactory filling 


ieces of wood, tapering from two inches at 


Nn 








sliced oranges covered with sugar or with 


illized oranges 


Pineapple Parfait 


two cups of cream (one single and one 


ible) with half a cup of granulated sugar until 


bottom of the bowl. Then add 
cup of chopped pineapple which has _ been 
cooked with sugar until thick, also 
add the juice of a lemon, and beat 
until well blended. Put in mould and 
set in ice and salt for three hours 
Turn out, fill meringue cups with 
whipped cream, and serve. Placed 
on a bed of green leaves this makes a 
charmirig dessert for a luncheon. 


Snow]|Pudding with Yellow Roses 


Make a custard with the yolks of 
four eggs to a quart of milk. Flavor 
with lemon. Dissolve one-half box of 
gelatine in a half-pint of hot water, 
flavor with lemon juice and a glassful 
of white wine. Sweeten to taste. Beat 
the whites of the four eggs until stiff 
and as soon as the gelatine is cold, 
but not congealed, stir into the beaten 
whites until thoroughly blended. Put 
the mixture into a turk’s-head tin 
When hardened turn onto a glass dish 
Surround the dish with slices of sugared 
orange, and put a bunch of nodding 
w roses in the hole in top of mould. Pour 


tard over individual portions when serving 


same recipe, garnished with a spray of crimson 


ibler arranged as a wreath around the base 
i with the hole in the mound filled with straw- 
ries, the top also piled with strawberries, makes 


ttractive June dish. Serve with a custard in 


h berries are crushed. 


Coffee Mousse 


Pack a mould in salt and ice, then line the bottom 


sides with a coffee ice, which is frozen smooth 





Iced Dessert in Rose Case 


If blended with chopped fruits or crushed stra 


berries, the combination is particularly pleasing 
Sunshine Parfait 


Boil one cup of sugar in a very little water unt 
it forms a syrup and pour slowly over the yolks « 
four eggs well beaten. Put in a double boiler ar 
cook for a few minutes. Beat until cold, when on 


tablespoonful of orange extract should be added 
Then beat into one cup of single cream and one cuy 
of double cream until solid to the bottom of th: 


bowl. Put in a mould, or individual moulds, ar 
let stand in ice and salt for three hours. Ser 


DBO 


Cream Horns 


soft. Fill up the mould with whipped 
vhich is sweetened and flavored. Cover 
freeze for five hours. 

sturtiums grace a coffee dessert effectively. 

this should be remembered when serving a 

late mould also. Something in the charm of 

rich, effective tints of the bright-hued blooms 
a somber dainty doubly attractive. 


Mint Sherbet 
t one pound of sugar with a quart of — 


r in a sauce pan and stir until dissolved. Bon 
stirring for three or four minutes, then 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in the 
direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a 
notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger than the famous 
Quarter Grand). 4 It is an instrument of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality 
and not quantity has been the first consideration. @ It is a new departure in 
modern piano building, and in inviting attention to it we do so with much pride in 

the success of our efforts. 

CHICKERING @® SONS, 809 Tremont Street, 

Established 1823 


BOSTON 


Catalogue upor request 
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HALL’S 
| VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 









“THE NEW KIND 
It is now peey known that falling hair is caused 
by a germ, hence is a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer, as now made from the ‘‘ revised formula,’’ 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the 
— which produce this trouble. It also destroys 

he dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 
condition. 

Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Suigher. Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, es, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfum 

Ask your druggist for the new kind."" The kind that does 
not change the color of — air. 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 














MAKE YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL 


We furnish aad plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants, Illustrated and descriptive price-list 
free on application. 

PETERSON NURSERY, 108 LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Tel. Main 3613; Automatic 5462 











. SUN-DIALS 


with or without PEDESTALS 
Send for Illustrated Price List N 29 
Hartmann Bros. Mig. Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
s New York Office, N29 Broadway. 











THE 


GORTON SYSTEM 
OF HEATING 


_ the Gorton System the heat 
can be controlled in each individual 
radiator and the radiator heated as de- 
sired, from one or two loops up to its 
fullest capacity. Thus, each room is 
heated to exactly the temperature de- 
sired, to suit the occupant, regardless of 
the changes in the weather. This means 
a great saving in coal. 
The Gorton System costs less to in- 
stall complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
any steam fitter. 


We shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
give further information on application. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














remove from the fire and add the strained juice of 
two lemons and one half-cupful of mint leaves 
cho pped fine and pounded toa pulp When cold 
prs carefully. Fint pale green with color paste 
and freeze in freezer slowly. When nearly don 
stir in a half-cupful of bits of crystalized mint leaves 
and finish freezing. Serve in sherbert glasses o1 
plates with white doilies, each plate bearing 
single fern beside the glass, or a pale pink ros¢ 
with its green foliage answers admirably 


{Floating Island 


Or course every housewife knows how to make 
a plain boiled custard, but I would speak of th 
way of serving a floating island to make the con 
monplace dessert attractive enough for a more 
less formal repast. Cut rings from a sheet of spong: 








cake, just large enough to fit in low glass saucers 
These should look like flat doughnuts, mostl; 
hole. Frost the top of each ring with pink frosting 
and lay one in each saucer. Fill the hole wit 


custard and set to headien. Decorate each custard 
with an “island” of whipped cream, and in th: 
center of each island place this effective little ros 
Cut rounds of candied orange peel about the size 
of a ten cent piece. Place one in the center of eacl 
island and dispose candied rose leaves around the 

1 until a wee “rose” is the results. As the ros« 
eaves may be stuck directly into the whipped 
cream, this is easy to do. 


DIGNITIES 








(In an Apartment H 
R there or here, to toil or pleasure 
led, 
The tenants pass cut each other 
dead: 
Jones, second floor, administers affronts 


Because his father was a governor, once: 

The third floor Smiths regret the fourtl 
floor Browns; ” 

The latter deprecate the , fifth floor’s gowns 

And Mrs. Carrollton, the first floo1 she 

Whose carriage chills the street, from nit 
to three — 





Bemoans the fate that here hath fixed he 
. tent, 

And queries how those people pay the rent 

Meanwhile, beneath their several statior 
sunk. 


The Janitor abides, serenely drunk 
I wonder whether, if the boiler burst 
He or the Carrollton would come out first 


HOW WE IMPROVED TWO 
ROOMS 
(Continued from page 13) 

in narrow mahogany molding with wid 
white mats. Over the mantel we hung 
gold mirror, and put in some comfortable 
chairs. The curtains are yellow madras 
The room appears a good deal larger and 
decidedly more habitable 

The dining-room is unusual. We furnished 
it in white. The matting is white, and the 
ceiling, which is “‘drop,” is white. A plate- 
rail separates the ceiling from the lower wall 


paper, which is a panel design — white with 
yellow tones. The curtains are ruffled 
muslin. The chairs - white with cane 


bottoms. The table and buffet are painted 
white. We hung ee of yellow at the 
new-cut door. 





IN PITTSBURG 





“While rummaging an old vest t now I foun 
$1,000,000 that I didn’t know I had.” Luck. 
boy! I’ll match you for it Pittsburg Post 











Acme Ball-Bearing 


Caster 


A Ball Caster, not a Wheel Caster 
T! LE best and finest furniture is spoiled, 
its life of usefulness is impaired, by a 
eel caster that is imperfect. 





The Acme Ball-Bearing Caster is the equal of 
$1.50 to $4.00 kind of roller-bearing casters 








BY 





The Perfect Caster 





rhe Acme will make your furniture last twice 
as long and work four times as easily 








Our Special Introductory Offer 


lo prove the value of the Acme Ball- 
ng Caster to you, we make this offer. 

u cannot get Acme Casters at your 
re dealers’ send us 8oc and this 
tisement fora set. Tell us on what 
ture you intend to apply the Acme 


} 


1 we will send the kind you need, pre- 


Do not compare Acme Ball-Bearing 
ters with the old fashioned-wheel cas- 

The Acme is as far ahead of the old 
eel as the arc light.is ahead of the 


aip 
A1p. 


f uarantee | We gu irantee Acme Ball-Bearing Cas- 
. ters to be perfect and give absolute satis- 
r If not to your wishes, return the set and the Soc 
tier r will be refunded. 
me Are Acknowledged the Best Casters Made 
iture equipped with Acme Casters moves 
ily as a feather in the wind. 
Wrete for Booklet 
titer stilli—Order now. 
P ° 
1cme Ball-Bearing Sales Co. 
56 Warren Street NEW YORK 

















Precious Stones 


OF ALL KINDS 
lounted in Sterling Silver er Solid 14 Kt. Gold as Neck- 
aces, Bracelets, Rings, Pendants, Belt Pins and Buckles, 
arf Pins, Brooches, &c., in quaint jew2lry, antiques or 
le up. 
nes of all kinds on hand for Arts and Crafts Workers 


Antiques, Curios, Old Silver, China and Glass. 


NO TRASH 
MAURICE BARNETT 


Importer of Curious Things 


26 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Make Homes Charming 


The expense of decorating with Ala- 


bastine is less than the cost of wall 
papers, kalsomines or tapestries, and 
walls treated with Alabastine are more 


durable and far more sanitary. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


can be applied to any wall in any tint 
or combination of tints either with or 
without border decoration. Beautiful 
stencil designs can be used. 

Alabastine becomes a solid part of the 
wall and one coat can be applied over 
another. This makes the cost of redec- 
orating with Alabastine less than one- 
half what it would be were kalsomine, 
wall paper or other materials used. 

Alabastine is soldin properly labeled and care- 

fully sealed 5-ib. packages by dealers in drugs, 


paints, hardware and general merchandise, at 

5éc the package for tints and Sec for white. 

Ask your dealer for Alabastine and accept no 
package that does not bear the word Alabastine in 
plain letters. Send 10c coin orstamps f« r the hand- 
some book, “Dainty Wall Decorations,”’ containing 
beautiful colored plans and much valuable infor- 
mation. Tint cards mailed free on request. 


The Alabastine Company 


910 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. K, 105 Water St., New York City. 

















A Hammock 


The only hammock made that combines Quality, 
Durability and Beauty with Comfort. Can be 


That’s Right 














THE SEVENTH PRIZE... 


A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


HE total number of letters received was 
59,681, of which 30,134 were contestants 
for the prizes. The extraordinary thing 
about the contest is not only the large number 
of letters, but that the standard of excellence 
is sohigh. Dr. Hale, one of the judges, says 
“| was very sorry that by a mere accident, not 
» knowing what 1 did, I accepted the comm.ssion. 
il am now very giad that I did so, for this mass 
of letters wnich you have sent me has taught 
me a great deal as to the intelligence and spirit 
of the women on whom very largely the future 
of America depends.”’ 

It must be a comfort to every woman who 
competed to find cut that s e did not know 
tow weil she could do until she tried, for the 
letters all tell this. Those who were unsuc- 
cessful have been through a training which 
will be of great help to them in future contests, 
which are a part of our pans. Also, every 
woman who competed must have learned how 
good a c rrespondence paper Eaton's Hot- 
Pressed Velluin is. The idea of this contest 
was to introduce Eato.u.'’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 


THE EATON PRIZE CONTEST 


HE Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. takes pleasure in announcing that the judges, S.S. McCLURE, 
of McClure’s Magazine; Dk. EOWARD EVERETT HALE, of The Woman's Home Com- 
panion; F.N. DOUBLEDAY, of World’s Work; NORMAN HAPG OD, of Collier's Weekly, 
and J.S. PHILLIPs, of the American Magazine, 
letters written on and about EATON’'S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, as follows: 


THE FIRST PRIZE ........ $500, in cash, to Mrs. Louise Herrick Wall, Berkeley, Cal. 

THE SECOND PRIZE .... 150, in cash, to Ann Borodel, Williamstown, Mass. 

THE THIRD PRIZE....... 100, in cash, to Mrs. T. A. Olsen, Devil's Lake, North Dakota. 
THE FOURTH PRIZE.... 25, in cash, to Mrs. J. W. Outland, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE FIFTH PRIZE....... 25, in cash, to Effie R. Dodds, Nagasaki, Japan. 

THE SIXTH PRIZE....... 25, in cash, to Mrs. J. N. Cutler, Albany, New York. 


+*THE SEVENTH PRIZE .. 25, in cash, to Grace Margaret Gallaher, Baltimore, Md. 
25, in cash, to Cornelia Albright, Delaware, Ohio. 
THE CONSOLATION PRIZES—Two reams of EATON’S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, with 
envelopes to match, stamped with monogram or aduress, to: / 
+Lulu Ocillee Andrews, Farmville, Va.; tLilian M. Bowen, Constantinople, Turkey; Mrs. 
Lyman Leavitt Brewer, Titusville, N. J.; Mrs. H. S. Church, Jamaica, L. 1.; Mrs. W. D. Bick- 
inson, Burkeville. Va.; Mrs. Robert Roy Denny, San Jose, Cal.; Mrs. A. N. Dowson, Oakland, 
Cal.; Jacquette Hunter Eaton, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Milored C, Farr, Waitsfield, Vt.; tMrs. F. L. 
E. Gauss, Montclair, N. J.; Wilhelmine Gill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. William Grier, Montreal, 
P. Q.; Cynthia Halsey, New York; +Fanny Clark Hatch, East Northfield, Mass.; Mrs. Mary C. 
Hawkins, Canton, N. Y.; Mary F. Haydon, Falfurrias, Tex.; Mrs. J. M. Hoisington, Port Ken- 
nedy, Penn.; Mabelle S. Hooper, Danvers, Mass.; tMarian Kent Hurd, Dubuque, Ia.; tHelen 
M. Kimball, Richmond, Vt.; Carena Lee, Greeley, Colo.; Virginia M. Linn, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Emma Mantle, Louisville, Ky.; Marjorie Evelyn Maxham, American Woman's Club, Berlin, 
Germany; +Frances Denton Opdyke, Batavia, N.Y.; +Valance St. J. Patriarche, Winnipeg,Can.; 
Lilian M. Potter, Cattaraugus, N Y.; Eva Winifred Robinson, South Weymouth, Mass.; tEliza- 
beth Searle, Dowagiac, Mich.; +Florence S. Stafford, Erie, Pa.; Miss Sallie Pate Steen, Enid, 
Okla.; Mariana M. Tallman, Providence, R. I.; Miss Anna Aston Thomson, Orange, N. J.; Mary 
M. Watson, London, Eng.; Mary E.Whitney, Royalton, Vt.; Mrs. Gilbert Wilson, Winnipeg, Can. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO., 33 Wrenn St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


+Owing to the fact that it was necessary to postpone the closing date, we have awarded addi- 
tional prizes to letters received after the original closing date, so that no letter received within 
the time first specified has been displaced by any later letter. 



















have awarded the $1,730 in prizes for the best 


to women who could appreciate it. We know 
that the judgment of every woman who tried 
it, whether she received a prize or not, will be 
that it is the ideal writing paper for the per- 
sonal correspondence of a woman of taste. 


THE PRIZE LETTERS 
Do You Want to See Them? 


The prize letters are so good that they are 
worth reading for their own sake, apart from 
the fact that they won the prizes. The first 
eight letters have been printed in full in 
**Eaton's "(our little magazine) for June,togeth- 
er with photographs of those writers who gave 
permission to publish their pictures, and brief 
descriptions of the writers.. The letters are all 
so long that they can't be printed here, but since 
everyone who reads this will want to see the 
winning letters and pictures of the writers, a 
copy of Eaton's for June will be mailed for two 
2-cent stamps. This will make it possible for 
everyone to read the results ofone of the most 
remarkable contests ever held. 

Everyone who competed for these prizes has 
already received a copy of ‘‘Eaton's” for June. 


14 additional prizes were awarded. 




















For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


4T THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


. + . ° Birmi am, Ala. D t, DL St. Louis, Mo. White Plai K. ¥. b . Pa. 
used indoors or out. For further particulars write Hot Springs, ark. eng Ind. 2808 Locust St. Columbus, 0. rages Pith Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal, Omaha, Neb. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Provid R. I. 
QU EEN HAMMOCK co. West Haven, Conn. Cor. Cass and 25th Sts. Philade!phia, Pa. , Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D.C. North Conway, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. Terente, Ont., Canada 
185 W. North St. KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. ] 211 © Capitol St. rend Rapids, mt North Conway, ett Bread Torvnte, Out Cs ; 
\_ . Co’ Ave. : 
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13 OLD CHINA [—1i 


CHELSEA AND DERBY 


MERICAN collectors in their enthusiasm 
over Staffordshire have neglected earlier 
and, from a purely ceramic standpoint, far 
more important wares. Bow, Chelsea, and 
Derby are, to many people, scarcely more 

than names, vaguely associated with porcelain fig- 
ures, Those who have gone a little deeper know 
that Sprimont worked at Chelsea, that Duesbury 
was one of the original owners of the Derby works, 
and that Frye was the most important potter con- 
nected with the Bow factory. The chief interest 
in Bow china centers in the fact that it was the first 
real porcelain made in England; in Chelsea, that it 
was a ware of great beauty soon absorbed in another 
factory,and in Derby, that it was not only one of 
the pioneers of English: china, but is still made 
to-day. Fortunate the collector who owns gen- 
uine pieces of any of these old wares. They are 
difficult to secure in America and no longer easy to 
find in England, where really fine pieces are remark- 
ably scarce. 

Historically speaking, Bow ranks first, but Chel- 





Chelsea-Derby 


sew and Derby exerted a greater influence upon the 
ttery world. About the year 1775, according to 
inns, William Duesbury, who was desirous of 
absorbing all competing works, purchased the manu- 
factory at Bow and transferred the molds and the 
rest of the plant to Derby. Here the individuality 
of the work was lost and Bow porcelain became a 
thing of the past. The active life of Bow covered the 
period from 1744, when Frye and Heylin took out a 
atent, until the absorption of the works by the 
arger industry. The composition of Bow is some- 
what uncertain, but it is known that a frit was made 
in the ‘‘French mannor,” and that bone ash was 
used to the extent of forty percent. Frye stated 
that ‘the main ingredient in their porcelain was an 
earth, the produce of the Cherokee nation in Amer- 
ica, called by the natives ‘unaker.’”’ This seems to 
have been similar to kaolin used by the Chinese and 
by Béttcher at Meissen. Bow potters, however, 
did not employ it extensively. In Frye’s second 
patent he stated that animals, vegetables, and fos- 
sils, by calcining, grinding, and washing are said to 
have produced an insoluble matter called “ virgin 
earth. He evidently knew that bone was the 
real source of ‘virgin earth,” but he introduced 
vague terms to confuse his rivals. 
ore is known of the Chelsea works, yet informa- 
tion is fragmentary. Pottery making was viewed 
as a secret process, and records were extremely 
vague. Black magic was only second in mystery. 


Feeble minded 
carefully watched, 
should not be passed on 
progress was hindered 

good resulted, for sooner 








Duesbury learned the proce 
right of purchase, : 
into his hands when the 
Chelsea industry. T 
Derby are often confused 
pointed out several differen 

Chelsea has been describe 


vorks absorbed the 


pearance is noticeable 


some unforeseen disaster 





they were deftly covered by 
a leaf or an insect. 
the old Chelsea pieces un 
lovers raved about them 
as Dr. Johnson begged t 
He obtained pe 
ties and twice a week for severa 
nied by his housekeeper 
from the factory. 
ing room, but the rest of t! 








which were invariably 
lain were quite unknown 
with saying that “chi 
possibly he reckoned his 1 


Briefly stated, the 


the origin of the alien 





date, established by several 
of the Duke of Buckingham 
is not at hand, and the adv 
a Flemish potter, may 
beginning of Chelsea. ne 
and a portion of Laurence stre 
of the once famous pottery 
career with the works in 1750 
until 1769, when he severed t!} 
ware was famous f 


not unknown to-day. Sy 
characteristics mentioned 
of decorations which 
Gold was used sparing! 
and deep Vincennes blue 
Birds of tropical pl 
dinner services, 
mented with panels of bird 
Chelsea mark was an ance 
sionally an embossed ancho1 
The earliest dated spe 
according to Litchfiel , 
the word ‘‘Che lsea 
anchor, however, 
red being the jhe Mo 
Roubilliae are marked in g¢ 
Frangois Roubilliac 
came to Chelsea during > 
occasionally used the letter “ 
manv of his best figures are 
exquisite grace and brilliance 
to the collector in buying 
those which stand more 
arbors and “‘boskies’”’ 














very desirable, and above all 
blue backgrounds 


vres. A famous bit of old Chelsea is the ‘goat and 
e’”’ cream jug, long attributed to the Bow factory 
it now classed with the Cheyne Row porcelain. 
In 1770, Duesbury, of the Derby works, became 
ner of the pottery, and the second period, known 
Chelsea-Derby, was inaugurated, which lasted 
irteen years. At that date, 1784, the Chelsea 
rks were closed and the workmen were trans- 
red to Derby. William Duesbury and John 
ith, in association with Andrew Planché, a 
hman, were operating the Derby potteries as 
yas 1750. One of the first Derby marks was 
letter ““D”’ in script, usually stamped in gold 
ng the Chelsea-Derby period, the most common 
was a combination of the “ D” and the anchor 
lsea-Derby pieces are very attractive, sharing 
haracteristics of two distinct wares. Crimson 
kgrounds, gold stripes, medallions of pastoral 
mythological scenes are used with masterly 
t The paste had become, by this time, of 
uniform excellence, and the extremely glassy 
e had given place to a more velvety surface 








Chelsea-Derby Compote 


llustrated belong to this important 
In 1773. a crown was placed above the 
t anchor of the Chelsea disappeared 


erby”’ came into existence at that time 
Chelsea name was a thing of or 
1782, the mark was again changed. The crown 


e smaller, the ‘‘D” a trifle larger, and two 
batons with dots were added. A little 
were many varieties of crowns and 
the marks are unmistakable. William 
was succeeded by his son William in 1786, 
turn succeeded about 1796 by William 
l hir | 

1 Crown Derby has a clear white appearance, 
often ornamented by deep blue borders and 

5 le festoons. The “French” or ‘Chantilly’ 

, is seen on many pieces, also roses of remark- 





Billingsley, a flower painter of fame, 
from one pottery to another, and the “ Billing- 
rose’ is found on the china of several potteries 
nsea and Nantgawr being among the number 
ngsley was a pupil of Zachariah Bowman of the 
ester works, a decorator noted for his skill in 
| landscape painting. Crown Derby of this 

s extremely attractive and greatly valued. 
next period, known as the “ Bloor,’’ marked 
ecline of the pottery. Robert Bloor became 
rietor in 1815, and being financially embarassed, 
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1 the market with inferior pieces. Auction 
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A LIBRARY-—Properly and Improperly Furnished 


BEING THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF LITTLE TALKS ON INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OF “ HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ”’ 











N the finish and decoration of a successful library there are two 
absolute essentials, first the architectural detail of the room 
must be dignified and handsome, or simple and unobtrusive, 


according to the style of the room. The color scheme in every 
case must be quiet, harmonious and restrained. Much of variety 
and richness of color of necessity is introduced through the medium 
of the bindings of the books, therefore it is advantageous to choose 
a plain or two-toned wall covering and keep to similar and subdued 
tones for drapery, rugs or floor covering. In all rooms there should 
be spaces where the eye can really rest, where there are no contrasting 
colors or designs, and this rule applies more largely to the library 
than any other. 

The color and finish of the standing woodwork is the first im- 
portant consideration in the library. A dark stained wood of dull, 
soft gloss finish harmonizes with most conditions in a well planned 
library. If mahogany, oak, ash or chestnut are employed, No. 312 
or special mahogany stain, No. 310 Dark Brown, No. 250 Weathered 
Oak, No. 254 English Oak, No. 252 Mission Oak, No. 225 Dark 
Forest Green or No. 360 Bog Oak would any one give excellent 
effect, the deep tone of the woodwork making an effective framing 
for the books upon the shelves. Where birch, yellow pine, 
poplar or any other inexpensive wood is used, there are many 
stains made by the Chicago Varnish Company which will render 
them rich in color and bring out the grain of the wood in a way which 
is little short of marvelous. These results are produced by the simple 
three-coat process, which gives a permanent as well as beautiful effect 
at comparatively small cost, as the amount of labor in application is 
reduced to a minimum. It should be born in mind one-coat finishes 
are never satisfactory, as they resemble paint. 

In many residences, the living-room and library are one. When 
this is the case, the decorative treatment should be along the lines 
laid down for a library. The first illustration given above shows 
combination of living-room and library attractively treated. Books 
line one side of the wall and appear again in the recessed opening at 
the right of the fireplace. The woodwork of birch, stained with 
Chicago Varnish Company’s No. 312 Mahogany stain finish, with 
one coat of Orange shellac and one of Hyperion varnish, the last coat 
lightly rubbed with pumice and oil, thus producing an effect resem- 
bling a rubbed wax finish, though in reality differing, inasmuch as it is 





lasting and permanent, requiring no additional rubbing at any time. 
The wall covering of this room is of Japanese grass cloth, soft terra 
cotta in color, and much lighter in tone than the mahogany woodwork, 
but in complete harmony with it. The door curtains of double-faced 
velour exactly match the woodwork in color. In the rugs soft shades 
of green, old blue and mahogany appear and the upholstered furniture 
has the same dull green color. The tiles about the fireplace repeat 
the cafe-au-lait shade of the ceiling. 

The other illustration requires no explanation, as it stands for all 
that is most objectionable in house decoration. The figured ceiling 
shows design and color entirély at variance with the frieze. The 
highly varnished and colored cherry woodwork is seen here, and there 
is an applique of brass suggestive of the Empire period. Bronze, 
brass and wrought iron all appear in the fixtures and hardware, while 
the colors used in the furnishing of the room seem selected with a 
view to the discordant note rather than with any idea of harmony. 

It is admitted that the standing woodwork of a room is the most 
important factor in its decoration and makes largely for its beauty or 
the reverse. The Chicago Varnish Company is ready to meet any 
color need or any effect in finish that the characteristic architectural] 
detail of a room may require. 

If you are building or contemplate building, write at once to 
the Decorative Department of the Chicago Varnish Company. Send 
arough draft of your floor plan if you have not yet the working 
drawings. You will receive éareful and competent advice, and this 
advice is entirely without charge to all who use the products of the 
Chicago Varnish Company. Suggestions are given on all the finishes 
and furnishings of the house. This includes hardware, tiles, fixtures, 
furniture, as well as wall covering, draperies and rugs. 

Send your plans to-day with ten cents to cover postage and 
secure copy of our ‘‘ Home Ideal” and sample wood panel; likewise 
be as specific as possible in your description of what you want to 
know. When writing about decorations, address Margaret Greenleaf, 
38 Vesey Street, New York. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


38 Vesey St., New York Dept. 8., 27 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
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NON-DESTRUCTIBLE 
PEA TRELLIS 





@ The Non-Destructible Pea Trellis is made 
of hard galvanized steel wire, in sections ten 
feet long and of any desired height. Five 
feet is the regular height for garden peas. 
The vertical members are heavier than the 
horizontal and extend a foot below the bot- 
tom wire. The verticals and horizontals are 
electrically welded at their intersections. So 
firm a joint is thereby made that it is impos- 
sible to loosen or pull them apart. 

@ The Non-Destructible Pea Trellis is eas- 
ily and quickly set up and just as easily re- 
moved. It requires no posts and, conse- 
quently, no extra labor to set it up or take it 
down. Just place it where it is wanted — 
a little pressure plants it firmly in the ground. 
@ It can't rot. The wind can’t blow it over. 
Fire can't destroy it. It is neat in appear- 
ance and will outlast your garden. 

@ At the end of the season take it down 
and store it away. One hundred ten-foot 
sections only occupy a space six feet wide, 
ten feet long and twenty-five inches high. 

@ Your hardware dealer will supply it. 


@ Before buying, write to Department C if 


you wish to examine a section of the Non- 


Destructible Pea Trellis. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH 
COMPANY 


81 WACHUSETT AVENUE 
CLINTON 






MASS. 





Beautiful Suggestions 


FOR 
June Weddings 
AND 
Summer Homes 


RUSSIAN ART STORES 


M. R. POLAKOFF & CO. 
38 W. 22nd St. 2132 Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
Visitors Welcome 








sales were frequent, and the standard of the old firm 
was seldom maintained. Bloor became rich in the 
course of time and retired, and Thomas Clark took 
possession. In 1846, the molds and all the Derby 
properties were dispersed. How the new firm was 
inaugurated belongs to the history of modern china 

The old Derby period closes with Robert Bloor 
who, until late years, has not achieved an envia 
ble fame. Time has brought again into favor many 
of the Bloor pieces, which are decorated in a more 
ornate manner than was favored by Billingsley 
and earlierdecorators. ‘‘ Bloor Derby,’’ when orna 
mented in ‘‘ Japanese taste” is very effective, and 
no Derby collection is complete without a specimen 
To make the links complete, a collection should con 
tain, first, a piece of ‘“‘ Bow,” then, ‘‘Chelsea,” next 
“‘Chelsea-Derby,” fourth, ‘‘Crown Derby,” an 
fifth, ‘Bloor Derby.”” And to make the seauenc: 
quite perfect a modern piece might be included 
which must come from the ‘“‘ Royal Crown Derby 
Porcelain Company, Lit imited.”’ 


FLY IN THE OIN’ IMENT 
’Tis useless to attempt to please 
The universal throng 
Though plaudits are attained with ease, 
Some censure goes along 
So through the air some tremors ru! 
When people hear in accents grit 
The voice of some disgruntle 
“T don’t think much of him! 


The favorite author of the day 
Evokes some critic’s ire; 
The actor, struggle as h 

Finds folks who won’t adm 
And e’en the btidegroom who draws near 











The altar, pale and slim 
In whispers on each side will hear 
“T don’t think much of him! 
Washinaton Star 


FOR THE DAMP SPOT 
Almost every one has a wet or toe spot in the 
garden. It may be around the trough of the pump, 
or at the connection of the hose at the stand-pipe, 





yse ¢ 


or in any similar place, but they all offer possibili 
ties for moisture-loving plants, which will prove a 
eat pleasure to the amateur gardener. Nothing 


1 


is better for such places than the beautiful cardinal 
flower, and almost every garden may have a clump 
of this splendid beauty. It is easy of cultivation, 
and does not object to being tr: ans} rls varve even 
when in blossom. Seedsmen will in it cheaply 
if one cannot obtain it in the meadows The bottle 
gentian and the yellow marshmallow, as well as the 
cardinal, will grow almost for the asking. H.s. K 








The three stories in this issue of THe Hous! 
BEAUTIFUL were first printed some years ago in 
another magazine edited by Mr. Stone. The small 
circulation given them and the long period since their 
appearance have led us to reproduce them here. In 
comparison with the most of the current magazine 
fiction they do not seem to be less notable than when 
we first read them. In coming numbers of Tx: 
House Bravtirut we shall reprint other stories 
which we think will appeal to our readers 








Willow Furniture 
Our 1907 catalogue of 


artistic patterns w ill be 
mailed toyou up- 
Mon receipt of 25¢ 
in stamps. 

amount wi l * 
refunded when 
we receive your 
order for one or 
more pieces ot ur~ 






niture. 


The Willowcraft Shops 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. 














a Ahead a Bit 


URING the long summer 
evenings following the 

days of complete enjoyment 
and relaxation in your garden, 





u-BaR you will find yourself begin- 
ng to plan things for the fall, or even 
far ahead as next year. If the love 
lowers and growing things is genuinely 
urs, then the longing for them through 
long winter months returns in its 
force and you think of the green- 
ise in winter, its attractions and possi- 
You determine that to start with 
two-compartment house fifty feet long will 
bout right, for then one can be used 
ome real old time garden favorites, 
her perhaps for carnations or roses ; 
greenhouse of yours must be a 

ry, happy place, where you can fuss 
t a bit—the U-Bar greenhouse is just 
wide glass spacing and airy 
truction make the interior like being 
= a bubble of glass. Its curved eave 
jouble attraction, while the encasing 


kind. Its 


he wooden sash bars in steel insures 
great strength and unmatched durability. 
s a regular ‘‘ Sunshine Shop.”’ 

Jur new book catalog is splendidly 
nted and illustrated and tells the exact 
ngs you want too know. Send for it. 

Pierson U-Bar Company, Designers 

Builders U-Bar Greenhouses, Met- 
itan Building, 4th Avenue and 23rd 
reet, New York. 
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House BEAUTIFUL magazine, I firmly believe, is 
in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
g lt is a twentieth century necessity. Every single 
ld realize its mission and _ its praises contin 

t is doing a noble work. Syracuse, N. Y. 


iieatttet PLANO 


orld’s largest music house is het cu 
ld like toown? Splendid Pusic Pi QUA 

t as the best value for the money beyond the aie 

of bt. W rite for copy_of “A Piano Book ” (Free), 

describes twenty leading makes of pianos, illus 

t l the latest case designs and quotes bi lowest net 

New York and Chicago ‘oes Easy monthly payments 


LYON & Bick " ap2SS%r., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 
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It should reveal the cleanest place in your house, for all that you may think it is the most 
difficult to keep clean. There should be clear, airy brightness in it—as if a fresh breeze had 
just swept through. It is easy to have your bathroom so; there is no good reason to have it 
otherwise. 

An absolutely sanitary bathroom is an impossibility if the floor is of wood. It is bound to 
be close and stuffy, and unless the most exacting care is taken, will become far worse. Wood 
absorbs unsanitary elements, and scrubbing only makes it absorb more. Soon or late it reeks. 
Moreover, wood furnishes no satisfactory color, and color is the secret of clean effect. 

White should predominate in your bathroom floor and its airy appearance be emphasized 
with blue. This effect can be produced with marble, or tilings of stone composition; but such 
materials are cold under foot, slippery, and unsanitary because of innumerable filth-collecting 
cracks between the pieces. 

There is only one way of having your bathroom perfect, and that is to cover the floor with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


This incomparable material possesses every quality necessary and desirable, and not one 
that is not desirable. It is absolutely waterproof and sanitary; it is not possible to slip upon it ; 
it is warm and pleasant under foot ; it is made absolutely clean by simple washing with soap and 
water ; it can be rendered into the most charming designs, and bestows in the highest degree a 
wholesome atmosphere to your bathroom. It is odorless, non-inflammable, a non-conductor of 
electricity, and far more durable than marble or any other material. 

Considering these peculiar advantages, you will readily see that the use of Pennsylvania 
Interlocking Rubber Tiling in other rooms of your home would also be vastly desirable: In 
your vestibule, billiard room, kitchen and pantries. Any workman of ordinary skill can lay it 
successfully right over your existing floors. Any combination of the following colors can be 
promptly furnished: Red, green, blue, white, black, slate, buff and chocolate. 

Our Book-of-Designs-in-Color will be mailed to you free upon request. When you 
write for it, we suggest that you also send us the dimensions of any space you may possibly 
wish covered with Pennsylvania Interlocking Rubber Tiling, stating the character of the room. 

Address the home office or branch nearest to you. 


OR rrr 1741 Broadway ER ics. ctbnd seaweeds 717 Mair St. 
+ re 1241 Michigan Ave. as 237 Jefferson Ave. 
as @ frre 615 N. Broad St. eh Oe ae, 2134-6 East Ninth St. 
Pa 8 a Serer 102 N. Prior St. SAN FRANCISCO ......... 512-14 Mission St. 
ee 20 Park Square RE cin bk ddbddhne eeeeeue 26 City Road. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


J EANNETTE, PA. 
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“TALL-BOYS” OR DOUBLE CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


N the face of be it is rather curious that 
“tall-boys,” or “high-boys,’”’ as double 
chests of ‘emeiia are sometimes called, 
should have gone so completely out of fash- 
ion in the nineteenth century. It would be 

easily comprehensible if the size of bedrooms had 
increased generally, or dress become very simple, 
but, as a matter of fact, nineteenth-century bed- 
rooms showed a distinct tendency to grow smaller 
in size than those of a century before, and the quan- 
tity of wearing apparel in common use for every-day 
wear increased enormously, as machinery made 








Fig. 1. Walnut and Oak Double Chest. Prob- 
ably Early XVII Century 


materials so much cheaper. For which reasons one 
would have supposed that the ‘“tall-boy,” which 
provides storage room for so much more than the 
mere chest of drawers, though it takes up no “—" 
floor space, would have found especial favor. 
is true that the top drawers are epsesiianble . 
every-day use, because even a very tall man or woman 
cannot see into them. But there are many things, 
not in every-day use, which need keeping safely out 
of harm’s way, and the top drawers make excellent 
homes for them. I suspect, myself, that what sent 
“‘tall-boys” out of fashion was that bedstools (a 
sort of large-sized fairly high footstool, which used 
to form part of the furniture of every bedroom at 
the time when four-post bedsteads were the only 
idea of comfort) went out of use. So there was no 
ros er a convenient thing ready to stand upon to 
e the top drawers easy of access. Fashion, 
like woman, has reasons for its changes, though the 
reasons are often difficult to fathom, and generally 
considered too insignificant to trouble about, until 
the definite result becomes apparent. Whatever 
the cause, ‘‘tall-boys” went so completely out of 
favor after the end of the eighteenth century that 
no more were made, and the old ones were very often 
converted into ordinary chests of drawers by the 
simple process of separatin the upper from the 
lower half. So, by putting Te or a plinth to the 
up r half, and a top to the lower one, ingenious 
economical householders contrived to make two 
one chests of drawers out of one “old-fashioned 
thing” to which they were half ashamed of giving 


By BERTIE WYLLIE 


house-room. This method of utilizing ‘tall-boys 
was sO common that there would have beer 
few specimens of the cor > and perfect ‘‘tall 
boy” left if it were not for fact that the tw: 


























halves often remained in the same house. During 
the last twenty years, as a sense of the beauty and 
perfect proportion of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century furniture has come to us, many tops al 
bottoms of “tall-boys,”’ had been separated 
for years, have been placec and thei1 
beauty when seen as origi has brought 
them into favor and fashion 

The earliest form of ‘“‘t think, tl 
chest of drawers on a short gasmall 
number of drawers, like 1. That 


this is an early piece of walnut furniture is proved 
by many of its . In the first pl 
tirely of oak except for the { 
veneered with finely figured w: 
show no oak except in the in Then 
drawers have a groove in the sid tsa rut 
ner in the carcase; these ar illed technically 
“double runners,” and alway 1OW ea iii et 
making. Also, there is a walnut itch mould 
ing” between and around the drawers of the upper 
part, which is another sign of early workmanship 
as well as the original a very charming handles 
all of which are characteristically Stuart. I take 
it this is an early seventeenth-century piece 

This early form developed into the chest on a 
stand containing three or more drawers, but wit] 


it 18 er 
Cec 
which 


ater pieces 





, 
t 








Fig. 2. Walnut ‘ Tall-Boy.’’ Probably 
XVII Century. Note the Unusual 
Height of Legs and the 
Scroll Ornament * 
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x legs. These were often spiral-turned legs with 





ed struts, or simply turned legs with a big bulb, 
lways meshes by struts in order to strength- 
m to bear the weight of the chest. This form, 
ch a great many beautiful examples have been 


rthed lately, is called a chest on a stand, and 


being a ‘‘tall-boy,’”’ does not properly come 
the province of the present article. I men- 
these chests on stands because they seem to me 


Fig. 3. ‘* Tall-Boy."’ XVIII Century 


he link between the early high chest of 

rs on a low stand and the later “tall-boy.”’ 
ill-boys”’ found much favor and were made 

. comparatively long period (probably dur- 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

3 to be proved by the fact that they are 
tively common in old furniture shops 

) be found both in the earlier walnut form 
later mahogany one, in spite of the fact that 

y have been destroyed by separating the 
lves, and that very much walnut furniture 
destroyed as valueless. Until some fifteen 
go, antique walnut furniture was practically 
ible My own opinion is, that in another 
years’ time old walnut furniture will fetch 

r price than anything else but old satin wood, 
really excellent reproductions of the finest 
zany eighteenth-century furniture can be and 
ing made, but reproductions of satin wood 
valnut seem to be impossible because the ma- 
for them is unobtainable. Modern satin wood 
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ur Old=Cime Furnishing 


Is as Mellowed as Old Wine 


JOAN (A white-haired mother with ideals): “Haven’t Verbeck, Whybrow & 
Crossley Co.’s colour schemes and furnishings given our drawing-room an Atmosphere — 
a fine flavour of Antiquity ? One would suppose we had 
just stepped into it as it was left by our forefathers; and 
yet the wall-paper, furniture coverings and curtain-stuffs 
are new. One would suppose only age could give this 
time-mellowed quality.” 
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DARBY (a level-headed matter of fact American): 
“No doubt, but what I like is the value of their furniture 
as an ASSET; it will APPRECIATE in value. More- 
over their prices for Pedigree pieces are no greater 
than the regular furniture-store kind.” 


If the reader has a room (or rooms) to treat, send us a rough 
sketch or blue print and we will send colour schemes, samples and 
pictures of furniture that will please you as well as Darby and Joan. 
Also write for our booklets. 
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The Chair We Built for Darby 


VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO., Inc. 


Period Furnishing — French, Renaissance, Colonial 


Mauser Building, 298 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entrance on Thirty-first Street. 
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The Chair We Built for Joan, 























Economical, durable, fireproof, 


_ || TO HOUSE BEAUTIFUL artistic, beautiful, cleanly and sani- 
READERS tary are some of the qualities which 


recommend the use of the clay tile 
as a covering for floors and walls of 


a 


M"*”” of you have received suggestions and advice from 
The House Beautiful and have taken advantage of the 





opportunity to improve the beauty and increase the comfort bath-room, kitchen, butle r’s pantry, 
of your homes. We want to hear from you. We want pic- . : 
tures — before and after—we want descriptions of what you mantels, fi replaces, vestibules and 
have done, to publish with or without your names as you 
may wish. We will gladly pay for material of this sort. If porches. 
you have built your house after some House Beautiful ideas, WRITE FOR . 
if you have done over certain rooms, if you have chosen your Tile tn Economical Butlding 
| furniture or wall papers or changed your backyard according to a : 
' suggestions found in the magazine, we beg you will write us— Durability of Tile 
not a long article but merely a hundred words or so, and if . 7. 
you have pictures please send them. Address Sanitary Kitchens 
EDITOR, 7 SENT FREE BY THE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL INFORMATION BUREAU OF 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, . - : CHICAGO TILE INDUSTRY 


111:Corcoran Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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The Only Refrigerator 
that is FREE of 





ems REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 


Brndng Paces or (YC Mom ial LQ O - 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreaka rcelain Wa 
moulded in ome piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no dampness, no c Ss, cracks or crevi 
The only refrigerator so made. Adi others have food compartments with the inaccessible corners and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disea 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerate 


(0 Days Free Trial- 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 


HE Monroe Refrigerator is re ady to prove 
its super y your satisfaction, rig! 
in your ow —fre« f ny expen 





or obligation on your part. Just write u W 

















will send you the } > Catalog ick « 
the style you w: y. Wewills end y ut 
Refrigerator y« slect, all prep i. Test it 
your home for 6 s. Ifitis not all we clair 
if it isn’t satisfa y to you, just notify us 
return it at our expense The test won’t c 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer becau 
we want you to convin ‘? fot the super 
ity of the Monroe frigerator through 
use—not because of z a sthatwer 

No other refr r turer dar 
make an offer like this. We do it becaus« 
know the Monroe will stand the test. If it con 


stand the test we couldn't afford to send n 
a 60-Day Free Trial, because every one wot 
come back to us 





You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerato 
anything like it va m a? lea r agent y 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 





Station N Lockland, veongpemenaametele: OHIO 
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Wi!son Eyre, Architect, Philadelphia 





Beauty in House Coloring 


The prettiest house can be marred, or the 
ugliest made, by the coloring. 

Poster colors don’t suit houses, but if you 
take the hint from nature—from the bark, 
the rocks and the foliage — your eye never 
tires of it; 'tis a joy forever. These soft, 
harmonious effects are produced only by 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples of stained wood and chart of 
color combinations sent free on request 


SAMUEL CABOT xy: BOSTON, MASS. 
28 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt — the house warmer 






















qebiyder— 


IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 50 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 


Watched more Carefully than Ever 


DRI MN kX 
? [OCOA 


Kee COCOA 
ew, é D be od Si UPPER 


WRAP PEE 


“VANILLA CHOCOLAT E 
= oo & COOKING 


UE WRAPPER) 
+” BAKING CHOCOLATE 
For DRINKING COCKING & BAKING 


CANDIES- 


AS EVER ——— 























pees 
Unequalled- 






TRISCUT~ 










it will remain sound and firm. 


Our pamphlet. * 
erty owners ) explains the matter. 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


THE DEGAY OF WOOD 


S due to bacteria —just as cholera and small pox and other ills that 
I So long as the bacteria are exclud- 
ed, wood cannot decay. Good paint excludes the bacteria that pro-~ 
duce decay. So long as a building is properly protected by good paint, 
Paints that protect longest and most 
neney are based on OXIDE OF ZINC. See that your paint is that 
kin ‘Paint: Why, How and When,” 


vex our flesh are due to bacteria. 


THE NEW JERSY ZINC COMPANY, 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent 
on application. 


(free to prop- 
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unattractive in color and grain, and English wal. 
it, with its wonderfully beautiful figure and color. 
mply not to be had for “love or money.” The 
srlic st ‘‘tall-boys,” then, are of walnut of a beauti- 
| “auburn” brown. The “figure” of the wood 
ilways most carefully considered in them, so thai 
neer will be found on examination to be used 
1a pattern. Generally, the drawers are sur 
led by cross-cut veneer, which forms a sort of 
lay, and gives a beautiful delicate, unobtrusive 
which is to me most attractive and alluring 
my opinion the walnut ‘‘tall-boys,”  par- 
ilarly if early ones, are more exquisitely propor- 
i, more perfectly “right” in every part, tha, 
mahogany ones, which by comparison seem a 
clumsy and less carefully harmonized, though 
too can be very pleasing. 
Illustration No. 2 is another walnut specimen, 
1 very good one. This has the angles of the 
beveled and decorated with a column, 





Fig. 4. Satinwood ‘ Tall-Boy.’’ Late 
XVIII Century 


ing the influence of Inigo Jones or Wren. |! 
t dates not later than James II, as it shows 
f the heavy solidity of the William and 
or Queen Anne furniture. Such ‘tall-boys” 
these may be bought quite easily at present in 
lon for the moderate price of $50 or $60, rising 
ling to their condition, to $100. They are 
worth that money. If one chances on such an 
le in the country for half that sum, or less, 
lish not to make room for it, even if so 
eans ‘‘crowding the house”’ for a little while, 
sorts out something less good which can 
ed with without much regret. This counsel 
mere enthusiasm, but sound common sense 
price of good and genuine specimens of 
que furniture of the esteemed period (between 
50 and 1815, or thereabouts), must go up until it 
hes the actual value of the cost of a fine repro- 
yn, and that, except in extraordinary pieces, has 
been arrived at. Such pieces as illustrations 
1 and 2 are, in my opinion, much better than 
Inut specimens of the William and Mary 
Quec en Anne periods. At present they are no 
it decidedly less ple nti. They are almost 
veneered on oak, while the later ones are 
€ 


f a on deal, though not always. Double 


if genuine, and not added for the sake of 


g the purchaser) are a safe indication of 
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the earliness of the period. The handles and lock- 
plates of walnut furniture are generally the original 
ones, and more often complete, or almost so, than 
the handles and ———— on mahogany. This is 
due probably to the fact that walnut was consid- 
ered too old-fashioned to make it worth while to 
spend money in putting on modern knobs. Per- 
haps another reason is, that in the very early Stuart 

ieces the handles are not fixed with a screw and 
nut, but have the ends of the brass pins, which hold 
the bow handle, hammered flat to the inside of the 
drawer. This makes them practically immovable, 
unless a good deal of time and trouble is taken for 
that express purpose. 

Illustration No. 3, a mahogany specimen, is not 
only asomewhat larger chest, but also, as the dealers 
say ‘‘@ more important piece,” which being trans- 
lated, means that no expense was spared when it 
was originally ordered. In my opinion, this is a 
late eighteenth-century piece, about the last quarter 
of the century. Though the workmanship is be- 
yond criticism, the proportions are not quite so 
perfectly balanced as in some of the earlier but less 

ely decorated chests. However, one forgives 
that trifling fault, which many people would not 
find, for the sake of the beautiful cornice, which is 
excellent. If the illustration is looked at through 
a magnifying-glass, it will be seen that on each side 
of the carving at the top there is the bead or pearl 
pattern, which was pron a favorite on silver and 
Sheffield plate during the last half of the eighteenth 
century. As a general rule, any mahogany piece 
with the bead or pearl pattern is valuable. 

The last illustration, that numbered 4, is of a fine 
inlaid satinwood ‘‘tall-boy.”” Genuine antique satin- 
wood has now reached a market value which puts it 
beyond the reach of people of small means. Though 
I do not as a rule care to quote prices, I think it will 
interest the general reader if Ido so in this case 
The value of a ‘“‘tall-boy” after the style of the 
example illustrated is about $350, and that is 
quite a fair and moderate price. Much of the 
beauty of this piece is lost in the illustration (satin- 
wood always photographs badly on account of the 
color), but yet I think any one can see, even from 
the picture, how beautifully proportioned this 
“tall-boy”’ is. The shapes and patterns of the 
inlay — ambovna, tulip, rosewood, and boxwood 
~ suit the outlines so perfectly that they form true 
decoration. The handles are quite simple, yet just 
enough decorated to be neither too plain nor too rich 
In my opinion they are not original, but reproduc- 
tions of the right kind of pattern. The whole de- 
sign is characteristic of the period. 


PLANNING THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 34) 


second floor was{created for his comfort out of two 
unnecessary bedrooms, as illustrated in Fig. 11. 

The remodeling in the basement was as radical as 
elsewhere, the main feature being the new billiard- 
room occupying largely what was formerly waste 
space, and the taking out of the old hot-air furnace 
and putting in a modern hot-water boiler. In in- 
stalling a hot-water heating system in an old house, 
it is of course impossible to entirely conceal the pipes. 
Where exposed in rooms, pipes, if painted to match 
adjacent walls and ceilings, are seldom conspicuous, 
and add to the working efficiency of the system. 
The plumbing system in this house was largely 
made over by the substitution of modern fixtures 
throughout for the old ones, and the addition of a 
small private bath-room off the guest-room, con- 
trived by occupying the space of a large, dark 
closet at the head of the stairs. The toilet-room 
off the library, a convenient feature in old houses, 
was retained. Linoleum floors in green and white, 
painted walls of cement in place of old wood wain- 
scot, and white enameled woodwork completed the 
bath-rooms. 

Figs. 12, 13, and 14, illustrate alterations and 
improvements in a large old-fashioned brick house, 
which was bought at a bargain by the pres- 
ent owner. Situated at the side of a sharp bluff, 
the kitchen, servants’ dining-room, and servants’ 
bedroom, etc., are in the basement. The dining- 
room illustrated was a big barn-like room unused 
by the former owner. The space it occupies was 
partially partitioned off, and the room contained 
no fireplace.- The present fine room some 20 by 30 









is the title of our free booklet, which we know 

will interest you if you have a veranda. It 

s, tells how to make your porch the most inviting 

+, spot about the house this summer by the use of 
4 


wn lai se 
F Porch Shades 


These shades shut out the hot sun, but 
* are constructed to admit every passing breeze 
that blows. Made of Linden Wood Fibre and 
Seine Twine, durable and weatherproof, 
stained in soft, harmonious colors. Easily adjusted to any porch in a few minutes, and may 
be used season after season. You can equip your porch at the moderate cost of from $2 to $10. 


are built on the ‘‘made-to-wear’”’ principle. The supportin 
Vudor Hammocks Biss on Falso the 


cords are fastened direct to a Rock Elm spreader, as is also the 
body. This gives double the life to the Vudor Hammock, as it is especially strong where other 
hammocks are especially weak. Vudor Hammocks sell at $3.00 and $4.00 and are guaranteed 
to wear twice as long as any other hammock on the market. 


. give the luxurious ease of a Morris chair, with the gentle, swaying motion 
Vudor Chair Hammocks of ahammock. They conform to every movement of the body, and can be 
adjusted to any angle. Simple inconstruction and may be instantly hung up on the wall when not inuse. For 
complete relaxation and restfulness, the Vudor Chair Hammock cannot be excelled in any piece of porch furniture, 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll send you one, express prepaid, for $3.50. 

CAUTION-—Inferior products—bamboo shades which let in the sun and do not retain their shape or color and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as V/udor goods. Look for the 
Vador trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock and on the printed 
label sewed to every Vudor Hammock. It means quality in porch equipment, and it’s there for your protection. 

Prepare now for the hot summer—write for our free booklet, 
“How to Cool a Hot Porch,” and the name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 39 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin y, 


“She can see him, but he can’t see her.” 














We have BRICK MANTELS which harmonize with 
any style of interior decoration. You would be inter- 
. ested in our Photograph Book showing 50 designs. 
: Send for one to Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick 
Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


















HOUSE PLANS BY FAMOUS 
ARCHITECTS FOR ALL 


BUILDING A HOUSE WITHOUT PROPERLY 
EXECUTED WORKING DRAWINGS IS LIKE 
RUNNING A LOCOMOTIVE WITHOUT TRACKS 


IT MEANS TROUBLE AHEAD! 


HERE is a series of designs for country and suburban houses now running in 
the Homebuilders’ Supplement to Country Life in America —a series on a 
different basis from anything yet issued, so far as the reputation of the 
architects is concerned. Houses designed to cost from $5,000 to $10,000 are 


therein illustraced by means of floor plans and perspective views. For every design 
that appears, the publishers are prepared to furnish complete sets of the working 
drawings and specifications at a price that is merely nominal as compared with 
what the drawings would cost if made to order. 


PLANS BY THE BEST ARCHITECTS 


If you are going to build now, or next year, or in ten years, it will pay you to 
watch this series of designs. Some of the country’s greatest architects are putting forth 
their best efforts in these houses. If you want your house to combine in a perfect 
manner stadility, utility and deauty, here is your chance to get that result. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
135 EAST 16TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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PORTABLE 
COIFFURE AND TOILET 


MIRROR 





Is indispensable to all well-dressed ladies. As a coiffure 
mirror it shows a full view of the front, sides, beck and top 
of the coitture. Can be carried in a suit case. No woman 
should go to the country without one. Would like to send 
one to your bome for demonstration. Write for our Booklet so. 


THE COIFFURE MIRROR CO. 


Cambridge Building Thirty-third Street and Fifth Ave. 
Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria NEW YORK 








66 4 99 is a magazine 

The House Beautiful’? 's,2. "242i" 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least son whe It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 














Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


want ing printed in the magazines, 
a. press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
Send us ibing what you want us to clip, en- 


dese $3.00, and anne we will send you our service for one month, mail- 

img you daily or well all pmo om found on your topic. 
United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 


A-NEW BUILDING METHOD 





BUILDER 








This diagram shows the principles of our organiza- 
tion, which directs, co-ordinates and controls 
every part of a building operation. 
It includes under a single contract the services of 
the architect, builder, decorator and furnisher and 
places the responsibility for every detail of the 
work on a single firm. “The Way to Build” 
mailed on request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


CONTRACTING DESIGNERS OF 


Residences, Banks, Clubs, and Libraries 
7 East 44th Street, _ NEW YORK 








feet, with a height of over 12 feet, retains in part 
door and window trim which was 


the old heavy 


disturbed in the alterations throughout as littl 


possible, the new woodwork for plate-rail and other 


trim being made to harm e with and fit to 
The elliptical 
the rooms and at the stairway were made 
monize with old openings of sit 
which remained. In this 
and staircase are entirely ne pving 
different position from tha riginal narro 
cramped fall and straight row stairs. In1 
ther of these houses was a: is attempt m 
to remodel the exterior I porches and 
which were added were desig is simplv as p 
sible, and leaded glass was employed in the wit 

for interior rather than for exterior effect \ 
teration jobs,” as they : lled re verv d 
cult for contractors to esti ving 
culties encountered afte: ( rk is under 
While contractors are required to carefully exan 
the old work before estimating, it is possibl 
them to examine framing d piping cones 
under the floors and behind plas to kr 
how much damage will be d oO! Lining 

or to tell how much old material may be used ag 
or sold as junk. Therefore se who have. | 
experience in this line, if re red to do the 
under contract, figure a v large percentage 
profit in order to cover all possible continge! 


arches ovet ypenings betwe 
to hat 
charact 


ance-hal 


in entire 


Working on a Percentage Basis 
A safe plan for the |! 


owner in dealing with a careful and reliable 


tractor, is to have an appro te estimate of t 
cost of the work made I I 
centage basis, most contr: 
figure on a compensation equal 
of labor and materials involv the work 
their supervision, plus 10 | he contract 
hires and pays the men, k he subcontra 
purchases material 
itemized accounts and vouchers he arcl 
fees for planning and su; tending alter 
work are higher than for: rk, the custon 
fee being 10 per cent. Ma ilter ns ; 
largely of refinishing woodwork and the paintit 
and papering or other ce ratio f wall surfaces 
It often happens that old woodwork, otherv 
excellent, has been spoiled by h varnis 
lack of a satisfactory colo While it is a so 
what expensive job, involving eful hand-lal 
it is entirely practicable to have the old varnisl} 
tirely removed by the use of ( f several 
vents, 
The varnish thoroughly removed, even where 
wood has been filled, the sta in be applied 
satisfactorily and the su { ' 
repainting the exterior of 
ae except blue or gray Cher e worsé 
more violent colors, perhaps, but none which |} 
such a depressing e‘Tect t erage behol 
A cold, lead-colored hous lepressing eff 
on the entire neighborhood the re innul 
able suburbs which are curs‘ vith t strangel 
popular I was about to s but color is 
a fit word for such a disma g. If yourneig 
bor’s house is of an agreeab! lo not be afi 
to adopt similar tones for you n house, for t 
sake of adding to the repos: | quiet of the ne 
borhood. If you replace an exterior of painted 
with cement or plaster ‘‘ roug! t mucl 
better. It will save paint. B the dark 
ty, lead-colored plaster — it e done if yo 
When the old house is 1 1 
and debris cleared away, damag 
repaired, lose no time in planting quick-grow 
vines and shrubs around the new parts, so that t 
entire house may irt o 
. place. 





and supplies i tur 


soon be 


A ROYAL KITCHEN 


King Edward’s kitchen is finished completely 
black oak, which was fitted up by George II] 
cost of $50,000. There is also a confectionery roor 
pastry room, and bakehouse besides the kitcl 
proper. The chef of the royal kitchen receive 
$3,500 a year, while unde! m are four master 


} 


cooks, who in turn have of servants unde 
them. The strictest economy is observed in the king 
kitchen, and what food remains unconsumed is gi‘ 
to the poor, who apply daily at the castle gates 






























Of all the q 


antels made, 





1 W tind none 
listinctive as 
“Roy al; ind the 
r it every 
Roy al Mantel mi ide 
s in reality “ Art 
M 
Don’t think of buy- 
g a Mantel any- 
ntil you have 
r wonderful 
tt SUGG E s- 
ION BOOK,” a 
utif strated 
} r Dec 
5 n r Har- 
Proper Con 
et Fells you 
" rate 
tl terior 
s, etc 
Royal Mantel is the only Man- 
i by mail order exclusively, by cata- 
gue, giving prices in plain figures, and ship- 
i » you from factory to fireside. 
n't afford not to know about the Royal 
H , illustrated catalogue, largest published, 
REI » re pt of 12 cents postage Beautiful 
r Suggestion Book” free. Address 


White Mantel & Tile Co. 


501 White Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 





MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S 7 
DELINEATOR ; Price 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | $7.00 


SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.00 








Regular 





FOR LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 











and rubbing with st« vool sandpaper 








Why not build with fireproof material > 





De you know that a house built by the New Century 
m, embodying a combination of reinforced concrete and 
both absolutely indestructible by fire 
sts about the same as an ordinary frame or stucco house, 
s 10 per cent cheaper than a house of brick or of solid 


) 


v terra cotta tile 


rete 


ihe new 


century system of fireproof construction offers the 
wing approximate economies over the ordinary methods 
uilding with wood, brick and other materials : 

90 per cent a year 

90 per cent a year 

60 per cent a year 

30 per cent a year 


Saving on repairs 
Saving on deterioration 
Saving on insurance 
4. Saving on heating 
The annual rate of deterioration of an ordinary frame house 
er cent a year, thus doubling its original cost every 20 
repairs. A new Century house grows stronger with 


\ building constructed by this system has the following 
antages : 


— 


4. Vermin-proof 
Damp-proof 5. Decay-proof 
Sound-proof 6. Heat and cold proof 

The remarkable demand for this type of construction du- 

the past year has necessitated the publication of a new 

strated book, describing the application of this system to 


lences, stables, garages, factories and other types of build- 


NEW CENTURY 
CONTRACTING COMPANY 
MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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RE COLLECTED 
@ VERSE _& 


PAT McBRIDE & CO. 


™4 tretching away on every side 
A fair domain you see ; 
WJ A part belongs to Pat McBride, 


A part belongs to me. 
I own the golden light of morn, 
With all its tints that play 
Upon the springing grass and corn 
Pat owns the corn and hay. 


I own the cat-bird, thrush, and jay, 
The larks that sing and soar 

Pat owns the barn-yard fowls that stay 
About his stable door. 

But where the shadows on yon stream 
Are changing every hour, 

I own the right to float and dream 
Pat owns the water-power. 


Mine is the murmur of this rill, 
Whose sweet tones never cease, 
But all the air with musie fill 
Pat owns that flock of geese. 
I own yon creamy summer cloud, 
That o’er the meadow floats 
Like some pure angel in a shroud 
Pat owns those Berkshire shoats 


Mine are these drops of dew that shine 
And fill my wild rose full; 

These tiny viclets are mine 
Pat owns that mighty bull 

Where such things can be got for pelf 
Pat buys the finest breeds. 

L hold communion with myself 
Pat holds the title deeds. 


Pat rises when the morn is new, 
And so, sometimes, do I 

I see he has enough to do 
As I am passing by. 

His muscles seem to be of steel, 
But mine sometimes relax ; 
While he so sturdy seems to feel, 

I let him pay the tax. 


My or lden profits ne’er escape ; 
I hide them in my breast; 

Pat takes his gc ld in different shape 
And sticks it in his vest. 

I count my treasures o’er and o'er 
As higher still they mount; 

Pat’s go with those that went befor 
To swell his bank account 


Pat owns that clover-ficld in fact, 
An ' so I sadly fear 

Phat love of gain will make him act 
Just as he did last year 

The erimson blooms I prized so high 
He cut without remorse, 

And scold the seed off by-and-ly, 
And bought a Norman horse. 


No man has wealth enough to buy 
My part in this domain. 

I would not sll my clouds and sk’, 
My shadows on the plain; 

I would not s:ll this gclden light, 
These tales the breezes tell. 

G 1d has no power to buy my right 
For money Pat would s: Il. 


I gaze at ease on every hand, 
At our possessions fair; 
Pat plows and sows and reaps the land 
And keeps it in repair. 
So Pat does me a world of good, 
While I do Pat no harm, 
And on these terms, well understood, 
We both enjoy the farm. 
Ortro F. Parr. 
































because: 


Che Kewanee Steel 
Firebox Boiler 


for steam or hot water heating in Large Residences, 
Apartment Houses, Business Blocks, Hotels, Clubs, 
etc., is the boiler giving the greatest satisfaction, 
It does the work—requires very little attention—uses small 
amount of fuel—is durable and safe, being tested to withstand 125 pounds 
pressure per square inch. 


KEWANEE PB°ILERS“»RADIATORS 


are well known to architects and heating contractors. Insist on their 
being named in the heating specifications if you value durability, econ- 


























omy, ease of management, successful heating. 


Kewanee Radiators are of artistic design and have 
large warming capacity. All sizes, uniformly orna- 
mented ; can be furnished in corner, curved, stairway 
or window shapes to fit any space. 


Write today for our booklet, “Kewanee Heating Methods,” 
for new and old buildings. Full of valuable suggestions. 


Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, Il. 























are as movable as a tent, as comfortable as a house; Water Tight Roof 
Light and Fresh Air in abundance. 


and Dry Matched 
Enclose 2c stamp for handsome Illustrated Catalogue of our M. & M. 


Portabie Houses, Summer 


Cottages, Automobile Houses, etc. 
PAY THE FREIGHT, el 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., G80 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. — 


Tuberculosis is generally nothing short of suicide 
stuffy, vitiated air of living rooms all day and night and then wonder why the 


possible to fill your lungs with the 


Fight the “‘ White Plague’’ with Fresh Air! 


“it is am outrageous shame that so many people die needlessly of Tuberculosis. 

People coop themselves up in the 
“White 
Plague’ slowly chokes them to death. Get out into the fresh air that God gave you! You 
have no excuse for breathing poison when for a few dollars modern devices make it 





breath of life ''—From Dr 
address to tubercular patier 


M, Portablk 
& Open-air 
MM, Cottages 























































\ 444 tectural motif of any building. 


Morgan 
Doors 





guarantee of satisfactory service. 


the Morgan Door. 


Morgan Company 


Wis. ; Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 





—} Doors of Distinction 


The character of the door playsa most 
. 4 important part in carrying out the archi- 
iM. 4 


meet every architectural requirement and 
lend a touch of genuine refinement and 
quiet good taste. They become a perma- 
nent part of the building, materially add- 
ing to its value. Morgan Doors are identic- 
al with all that is correct in design, finish 
and construction and are sold under an 
agreement that it is an unconditional 


Write for our handsome illustrated book, 
“The Door Beautiful," showing more 
of the detail of the beauty and design of 


Dept. E Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed By — Morgan Sash & Door Compa- 
ny, Chicago, Ill. ; Morgan Company, Oshkosh, 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY 


Practical Window 
Decoration 


HOUGH we Americans have made an 

admirable beginning in window-gardening, 

it is only a beginning. We scarcely com- 

prehend the possibilities of this form of 

planting; when we have a window-box it is 
a stereotyped affair, frequently filled by a florist, 
and expressing not at all the individuality of the 
owner. 

What we need to understand is that window- 
gardening (and by this I should include porch and 
roof decoration) can be made ten times more in- 
teresting than it is — in fact, fill surprisingly well 
the place of a good-sized yard. 

There is no reason why we should not have a suc- 
cession of plants in our windows, just as we would 
have them in our garden beds. It is a matter of 


forethought, knowledge as to the adaptability of 


special varieties, and a trifle more care than would 
be given to flowers in their normal sphere, the 
ground, says an exchange. 

But, you say: “My window-boxes are always so 
disappointing! I plant them each year, and in a 
few weeks or a month at least, they are bedraggled 
and shabby-looking!”’ 

Now, there is one prime essential in the care of 
window-boxes, the neglect of which causes most of 
the failures we lament: this is plenty of water. 

It must be remembered that a box exposed to the 
sun and wind on all sides rapidly loses its moisture 
by evaporation, unless it has constantly a fresh 
supply. Therefore, water thoroughly; not just 
a sprinkle on the top, but a generous amount daily 
or oftener. It is a good rule to keep on until the 
water runs from the cracks of the box. 

With proper watering, good soil (which, by the 
way, should be rich in nourishing qualities), and a 
knowledge of what flowers and vines do best in 
special locations, there is no reason why the veriest 
tyro in plant-culture should not be successful in 
window-gardening. 


Proper Dimensions 


In choosing boxes for planting, those that give 
the most satisfactory results should be about a 
foot wide and from eight to twelve inches high. 
They may be made any desired length, but are 
usually the size of the window. These boxes may 
be rather elaborate structures, zinc lined and covered 
with bark, or even of fine, painted tiles; or they 
may be a simple affair, made from a store box 
cut in two and treated to a coat of green paint. 

Whatever the style, ventilation should be given 
by means of holes in the woodwork. Drainage 
should further be provided for by a several-inch 
layer of broken crockery, little stones, and pieces 
of charcoal. A zinc pan to hold water is sometimes 
placed underneath, in such a way that the box 
does not rest in the water. 

See that the boxes are fastened securely to the 
windows by iron cleats, as they become very heavy 
when the soil is damp. 

The soil for the window-box should be richer 
than that in the ordinary bed or border, and filled 
in to about an inch of the top. It may be a rich 
kitchen-garden loam, mixed with leaf mould. 
A good compost is made from one part soil, one 
part well-rotted manure; to every bushel of this 
allow a quart of bonemeal and four quarts of gritty 
sand. Mix thoroughly until there are no lumps. 
Allow the soil to remain overnight, and mix again 
when ready to put in the plants. A sprinkling of 
air-slaked lime and a pint of tobacco-dust will 
overcome insects. 

Nor should window-gardens be confined entirely 
to boxes. Charming effects are gained by arranging 
wire netting or strings in such a way as to have a 
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trellis about a window on which lovely flowering 
vines may climb. 

An upper porch affords 
ambitious gardener. By a combination of trailin 
and climbing vines; boxes, running along the fron 


and across each end; tl 


opportunities for the 


o 


hanging baskets from the 
uprights, and a big foliage plant or two in the 
corners — if there is room — it may be turned into 
a perfect bower. Boxes of flowers on the tops or 
at the foot of porch railings are now very popular 

The beauty of boxes on gate and along 
walls is admirably shown in these Walnut Street 
houses. 

As for the plants that are to go in the window 
boxes, they depend largely on the originality of the 
planter. Most flowers that will flourish in a border 
will do well, with proper care, in a box; and on 


tops 


may have a delightful succession, if he but take a 
little trouble. 
First come the bulbs of early spring. These 


should be planted in the fall, the bareness of the 
box during the winter being hidden by some of the 
hardy evergreens. 

Boxes by Seasons 

A charming box for early spring would be the 
winter aconite, snowdrop, and blue scilla, whicl 
follow one another in quick succession ‘ 
can be covered with moss, which 
bed of green. 

Or, boxes of hyacinths and tulips in solid colors o1 
springing from a bed of well-hardened forget-me 
nots or pansies, which have been filled in when the 
weather is barely settled, are very lovely. Crocuses 
always give a specially springlike feeling when seen 
peeping through a window. Anem: 
and iris are all lovely for early 
planted the fall before 

After the spring bloom is over, empty 
out; put in fresh soil and fill with flowers for th 
Some people have a double set of boxes 


The boxes 


makes a lovely 





ymnes 


narcissus 
window-boxes wher 


the boxes 


summer. 

In this way the bulbs may be allowed to remain until 
they ripen, stowed away in some dark cornet 
otherwise, they must be taken out and ‘‘ heeled in’ 


somewhere in the yard, or 
able, must be thrown 
the next fall. 

For sunny places may be used geraniums, sal 
vias, p2tunias, achyranthus, ageratums, begonias 
daisies, snap-dragons, verbenas, alternanthera 
cornflower, marigolds, and dwarf 
For the edges and to hang down over the sides thers 
are alyssum, parlor ivy, vinca, tradescantia, nas 
turtiums, dusty-miller, morning-glories, and lobelia 

In shady windows and those of a northern ex 
posure, can be grown primroses and polyanthus, all 
the begonia tribe, fuchsias, violas, the 
mimulus (eoccinea), feverfew, ferns, and draczenas 
for edges, ivy, periwinkles, and dusty-miller 

Vines to train over the trellis are morning-glories 
Madeira vine, cobea; while ln 
tiums are also useful. 

Nothing is better than a fern box for windows that 
get only the afternoon sun. Ferns more 
drainage and more water than flowers. In the 
autumn, when they die down, do not cut off the old 
fronds. Give a little water occasionally, and they 
will come up again in the spring. At this 
give them a sprinkling of fresh leaf mould and 
remove last year’s dead leaves 

One interesting window-box in this city is eacl 
vear filled with plants and ferns bro 
woods. 

Outside kitchen windows one 1 gro 
with parsley or a few herbs, as mint and sage 

It is excellent to fertilize 
growth with a little soot 
manure. Syringe occasionally with 
to keep off insects. Keep the f 
for constant bloom. 

Many persons who are out 


if no vard space is avail 


away and new ones bought 


nasturtiums 


scarlet 


petunias an 


istul 


VV it 
wan 


time 


plants in active 
liquid 


soapy water 


weak 


er Or 
vers well-picked 


t town d Iriyz the 


v2 





nm 
ince 


if 


er, yet wish to have window-boxes to en- 
the beauty of the city, often arrange to have 
eared for by a florist. This expense is not so 
as one might imagine, and is repaid by 


pleasure the boxes give. 
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The Garden in 
Summer 


[E success of the home garden depends very 
largely upon constant attention during many 
months of the year. The wise gardener is 
not content to do all his planting in early 
spring, especially in cities aa villages 
in artificial water supply is available. He 
rather to keep up a constant succession of 
us vegetables by frequent planting over a long 


n. Even in July some things may be planted 
a reasonable expectation of abundant results 


the killing frosts of autumn. Of these, the 
yodded beans are one of the most important, 


lelicious young pods that one may get late in 
gust and through much of September being very 


come on the table. 
row a good crop of beets for early autumn use 


ptian or Eclipse. 


pa 


ilt 


he 


It is also easily practicable 


wing the seeds of varieties like the Early 
Plants for a late crop of 
ge may also now be set and during the first 
f the month one can plant the seeds of the 
maturing varieties of sweet-corn in some part 
garden where a crop of peas or lettuce has 
harvested, with the expectation of. favorable 
s. Cucumbers for pickling may be planted 
early in July, and in some shady situation 
e may well be sown. The late crops of tur- 
1ay also be planted any time before the middle 
month 


irly summer is also a good time to remember 


1 


of hellebore. 


ng insect pests and weedy plants. 


eternal vigilance is the price of success in 
The second 
of currant worms is likely to prove extremely 
ictive to the foliage of currants and goose- 
s unless it is checked by the prompt applica- 
Cucumbers and squashes are 
to prove a great attraction for the black bugs 
triped beetles. The former will require con- 
picking off and the latter liberal applications 


bacco powder. 


€ 


lopment 


of the most effective wavs of preventing the 
of purslane and other midsummer 

is to cover the unoccupied parts of the ground 
1 mulch of lawn clippings or something similar 


is particularly desirable when one leaves the 
en for a vacation during the summer time. In 
ise of the larger fruits much thin..ing, especially 


aches, pears,and plums, may also be done to 


ntage 


A 


New Roses 


ANY notable new roses have recently been 
added to the lists of the plantsmen. Some 
#t these are really acquisitions of extra 
ordinary meritand are giving very general 
satisfaction, Perhaps none of them is 
aluable than the splendid white sort, called 
Karl Druschki, which is of very large size, of 
ful form and substance, and a free bloomer. 
been very generally advertised and seems to 
proven satisfactory wherever tried. One 
rity says it is “undoubtedly the finest hardy 
rose in cultivation.” Mr. Geo. H. Peterson, 
ell-known New Jersey rose specialist, in dis- 
g it under the class of Hybrid Perpetual 
\t last we have in this class a rose of purest 
white, whose desirability and value I could 
»ssibly overstate. This is in my opinion the 
t new rose that has been introduced in many 
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' efore the Swallow dnrég 
ive we 
so 
by 
FROM NOW UNTIL 
. July Ist, Not Later 
Iv There is no more useful garden material than 
fe what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
of Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay 
5 of time and money an abundance of flowers in the 
ts house from December until April, and in the garden 
| almost before the snow is off the ground in the 
in spring until the middle of May. These Bulbs are 
cL grown almost exclusively in Holland, and in enor- 3 
e mous quantities, where they are sold at very low 
¥ prices. Usually they pass through the hands of two 
t dealers, and more than double in price before reach- 
. ing the retail buyer in America. 
* By ordering from us now instead of waiting 
4 until fall, you save from 25 to 50 per cent in cost, 
n get a superior quality of Bulbs not to be obtained 
. at any price in this country, and have a much 
larger list of varieties to select from. Our 

: orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
j and are delivered to our customers in the original 
; packages immediately upon their arrival from 

Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best possible 
; condition. 

lf you wish to take advantage of our very low 

: prices, we must have your order not later than 

July Ist, as we import Bulbs to order only. They 

need not be paid for until after delivery, or taken, if 

not of a satisfactory quality. (References required 

from new customers.) 


Our import price list, the most comprehensive 
catalogue of Bulbs published, is now ready and 
may be had for the asking. 

A Few of the Prices 


Per 100 Per S00 


Fine Mixed Hyacinths ° ° ° ° $3.60 $17.25 
ulips : . . . . 85 3.75 
- ” Crocus e ° . . . -40 1.75 
Narcissus Poeticus ° e ° . 65 2.5 
Double Dattodils ° . . . 1.85 RS 
Nz arcissus Bicolor E mpress ° ° ° ° 3.00 14 
Emperor ° ° . 3.00 14 
° ° 


“ 


Golden Spur 
Mrs. Walter T. W are, splendid 

free flowering ‘ 3.50 16 00 
Spanish Iris, splendid Mixture. . 1.25 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


PITTSBURGH 
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4 Cylinder—20 Horse Power 


Model G 


Car of the hour 


No other automobile in America is so 
talked about as the season opens to its 
widest swing. Placed at once on the plane 
of the very expensive American and foreign 
cars—meeting all the requirements of those 
who desire the highest grade four-cylinder 
smoothness 


With the Cadillac 
Staying Power 


In appearance, finish, comfort and going 
power, Model G classes with automobiles 
of twice the price. 

An ideal town car—a sturdy country car, 
fullof thoroughbred dash. Motor designed 
and finished with the technical perfection 
resulting from the largest automobile busi- 
ness in the world. 

Shaft drive; selective type sliding-gear 
transmission of new design; high speed 
with no gears in mesh. 

All models demonstrated by nearest dealer. 


Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; 
$2, 000 hw og GAJ ). 

Model H— | og +. Opened Touring Car; 

$2, 500 Catia O 


J). 
Model M—10 h. DP. ‘ passenger Car; $950 
. Runabout; $800 
( (Catalog May 
troit; Lamps not included. 


Send for Catalog of car in which you 
are interested. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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a vear, if it is not to-day the greatest of all ross 
Specimen plants are now quoted in variou 
logues at 35.cents upward, so that one can get 
splendid acquisition for a very reasonable p1 

Among other notable Hybrid Perpetual sort 
Ben Cant, a deep crimson, Hugh Dickson, « 
shaded scarlet, and Mrs. Cocker, a soft pink 

There are also several good additions to the 
of Tea and Hybrid Teas 


Watermelons for the 
North» 


T is useless to plan r fore the 
settled and warn d es wer from fr 
past. Late in po r early in June 


time in the Nort! The New Hampsl 
Experiment Station recommends thes 
eties for Northern gardens 

Cole’; Early. Fruit mediun sized 
slightly oval, marked ,;with irregular stri; 
dark and light green. Flesh red, solid, and 
sweet. Early and _ reliabl Rind britth 
dark brown. One of th st varieties for 
England culture. 

Boss.— A long, dark melon, verv heavy 
size. Flesh solid, red, and of the best qua 
Seeds black. A good all-around melon { 
North. 

Black-eyed Susar \ ew Southern 
that promises well for Northern culture. § 
oblong to long, light strippings, thin, tougl 
quite early, solid scarlet flesh of extra qu 
Seeds white, with two dark spots at the 


| Hybrid Plums 


NE of the most pr : 
ments in fruit culture is the produ 
of certain hybrid plunis, the res 
crossing the Japaness irieties wit] 


native American sorts. 1 gre p 
in this new type of fruit, and s quite pre 
that in a few years it will supersede the Jay 
sorts if not the European es In a rece! 
letin of the Ohio Experiment Station thre¢ 
varieties are reported as of much valu A var 
called the Apple Plum is said 
quality, and one of the best of all 
for dessert use. It wa 
middle of August, the fruit being very larg 
dark purplish red color with the pulp firn 
grained, melting and ju he names of 
other promising varieties No und Got 
The recent experience of 1 
marvelous development plun iltu 
is now taking place, indi it one should 
the subject carefully i g 
of Japanese plum trees, al igh for hom« 
is perfectly safe ,to plant ali v of tl 
eties that are known to do well in your own | 


A NEW SPRING EPITAPH 





‘Rest at the close of life’s bri 
lis: nest Knkeain Daniels 
Too early in the month of May 
He doffed his iter flannels! 
iT 3 “Ss P 





TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 

















College Men 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for our summer propo- 


Better 


sition. 


Up-to-date 
premiums—not the kind 
usually offered in connec- 
tion with magazine sub- 


scriptions, 


NOT 
SELL 
the people want them and 


BUY them ON SIGHT. 


NECESSARY TO 


our propositions — 


Energetic Hustlers 
average 


$60.00 per week. 


Opportunity for 


College Women 
Write TO-DAY for 


detailed information. 


also. 


Address 
Circulation Department, 


The House Beautiful, 


Republic Building, Chicago 
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McLAIN 4 
BOILERS 


Built on right lines. 
, ‘ / 
Efficient in the cottage {| \ 
or mansion. } 


; Why not heat y properly ? 
Long Sang Ti & Co. —— | : ceeiieneninne : 
307 Fifth Ave., Near 31st St., NEW YORK \) | MeLAIN > i bay | | 

RADIATORS 


Distinctive in appear- 7 
ance and design. They 
properly heat the room. // 


Importers of Chinese and Japanese Works of Art 
Parent House, Canton, Hong Kong and Yokohama 





Rarities from the Orient \ 








» - / | ay 
es Seine 
with an idea as to ; . | IK 7 ~ 
price 
sentenagene darn | McLain Heaters 
4 Tea W $1 50 up Grace of Design \ { } are built upon lines 
inner and Tea Wares - - - 21 J 
Lamps and Shades . ; * ee are features of / that produce the 
Embroideries - . . \ / \ ; 

Screens met nn ; : oo “ McLain Radiators i, | highest efficiency 
ial Service Sets - . . MP) « 
Teak Wood Furniture | . : : that stamp them as Tr r Y under all conditions 

brella and Garden Sets - 00 er P {¢ ; 
onenton. Portieres — 8 distinctive. Yet fl | (2) —making the most 
ling Bottles : : dy mt : : 
coe ver and Brass Ware = Pp not one item of } | | economical equip- 
ints - - - d : eg: ih 1H | 
Wood Carvings oe ae ie ae he FF | | ment for the Modest 
i Enamels . . 2.00 : } || | . 
ro pone unique and useful articles—at low prices. been overlooked in 1 | Hy | Cottage or Luxuri- 
CHINESE JEWELRY making them at- | |// | '|| ous Mansion. 
@ In our Jewelry Department can be found the tractive. 8 ie 
rarest and most beautiful specimens of “Sacred Jade | | |'O 
, exclusive novelties in hand-made jewelry, such as vy at! 
“Lucey” Bracelets, — Pins, _——- pi Pen- New York Write to Department Afor our new booklet, it is interesting Chicago 
dants, etc. In price they range from $5.00 up. 242 Pearth Avenue e Se Gententies 
(Call or write for our illustrated booklet “D.") Cleveland THE J . H. McLAIN COM PANY ladsnapelie 
1334 Prospect Avenue Factory and Home Office, Canton, Ohio 230 East Ohio Street 














SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 


Whatis your need for that summer home of 
yours—willow furniture, piazza chairs, Dutch print 
hangings, rugs, shades? I am an Interior Deco- 
rator and buying for others is my profession — 
why not let me buy for you? You are assured 
of excellence in sty/e, gua/ity and the /owest 
prices. My services cost younothing. Drop a 
line to me and let me say what I can do in your 
particular case. 


Our beautiful FREE Booklet tells why 
MRS. WALTER REMINGTON NICHOLS, The Casement Hardware Co. 


26 East 21st Street : : New York City Record-Herald Building CHICAGO 





ery In This Charming House 


All the windows are CASEMENTS 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner. 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and re-lock his sash in any position, 
and he does NOT have to open the 
screens. 




















$500 in Prizes 


The editors of “Country Life in 
America,” in order to help readers 
whose problem of living in the country 
lies in making both ends meet, desire 
to profit by the experiences of others, 
and want brief, illustrated articles on 
how a family lives in the country on 
2,500 a year or less. If your scheme 
of living comes under this head, and if 
you have worked out a successful 
method for regulating expenses, you 
| are eligible for the contest. | 




















For BRIDAL GIFTS: 


The NEW SHAPES in 
TECO POTTERY 


They are another demonstration cf how supreme is simplicity in the realm 
of beauty. The mastery of line, as artists call it, which distinguishes TECO 
is what has, in so few years, established this ware as America’s most serious 
contribution to the world’s permanent art. 

After you get a niece or two of TECO into your home you wil! not wonder 
that people become enthusiastic collectors of it. 

You will find it filling places where nothing else is adaptable—in quiet har- 
mony with every sort of environment—and you will rejoice in the refreshment 
you derive from its cool, clean, pure and livable green tone. 


Be sure you get genuine Teco--Look for the Teco mark. 
3; No. 58 





Pa The pieces below, left toright, are: No, 431, to in. high, $s; No. 435, 7 in., $ 
? 7 1.50; No. A-402, 6 in., $2.50: No. 407, 9 in., $4 
The contest will close July 1st. § Write today forthe Teco Portfolio de Luxe and Special Folder 





of the NEW PIECES, Both will be sent without charge by 


The GATES POTTERIES 
inten ab Gem merce 
CHICAGO 6 


Full particulars will be found on page 
639 of the April number of “Country 
Life in America,” and on page 37 of 
the May number. Address, 


The Editors 


7 Country Life in America, 
— 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 


















































Out of Sight after the Wash 


No dis- 
figuring clothes- posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular 
people—at prices within reach of all. 


Fold it up ; put it away. 


Write for Catalog 73. Do it now 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
399 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Baicony Dryers 











Vols. XVIII and XIX 


The House Beautiful Nols. XVl and xIx 


Price $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bide, -» Chicago: 





















Best grade of rr: Canoe for $20.00. . We sell direct, a 4 
you $20.00 on a canoe. All canoes cedar and copper taste 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 236 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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Our 
Art Book 
(Sent free) 
Describes the 
Newest Idea In 
‘Home decoration 
illustrating 


Hand Woven : 
RAGLIN RUGS 


For Bungalows, Cottages, 
Dens, Halls, Bedrooms, Ve- 
randas, Ingle Nooks, etc. 


UNIQUE DESIGNS 


In Historical Colonial, Mis- 
sion and Art Nouveau Styles 
from 24x36 inches to 12x18 
m feet. These rugs have 
artistic character and in- 
terest that appeal to 
cultivated tastes. 
They are unlike all 
others. 


Prices $1 to $47 
Write for book 


Philadelphia 


Mills, 
Carlisle, 
re. 
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Red 
Cedar 
Chest 


From Factory to Home 


nits uy to hav 
) Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Srorev' suse at 
f ar nd safe from mo st and dampness 
ame as one seas segtheorosg” t fir cost ts last 
tion | ssible for furs wo lens and fine clothing 
ade { solid Southern Re 1 Cedar, and not veneered 
artan¢ exquisitely refined odor perpetually. Made 
than Isc sg trimmed 
¢ nt. Eliminate storage costs and inconvenience, 
sit elling mouth balls 


4 emanate Gifts for Xmas, Birthdays, Weddings, 

Shipped direct from factory, Seight prepaid. We 
and pay ret irn freight if dis she 

Ww rite for Booklet now, and ia rn low factory 


PIE DMONT FU RNITURE CO., Dept. D, Statesville, N. C. 
make a beautiful Box Couch fSolid Se uthern Red Cedar, 
y upholstered. Send for booklet and prices 





MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S ) 
DELINEATOR Price 
WORLD’S WORK 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 
SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.00 











Regular 





FOR LIMITED TIME 
DON’T WAIT: —The offeris good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 














Send for our Free Book | 
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Send for it to-day 
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[mitations 
pay t h e 
dealer a 
Larger Profit 








Otherwise you 
would never be of-~ 
fered a substitute 
when you ask for an 
advertised article. 
Imitations are not ad~ 
vertised because they 
are not permanent. 
For every genuine 
article there aremany 
imitations. The imi- 
tator has no reputa~ 
tion to sustain—the 
advertiser has. It 
stands to reason that 
the advertised article 
1s the best, otherwise 
the public would not 
buy it and the adver- 
tising could not be 
continued. When 
you ask for an ad-~ 
vertised article see 
that you get it. 
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IMITATIONS 











TATERS 


TEAM OR HOT WATER 


oe ae 


GURNEY HEATERS for either steam or hot water are everywhere 


recognized for quality, efficiency and economy. 
GURN NEY HEATERS require little attention. 
a rate. 
GURNEY HEATERS consume less fuel than others. All the interior is di- 
rect fire-surface so every ounce of coal produces maximum amount of heat. 
GURNEY HEATERS have behind them the best engineering and me- 
chanical skill, and the materials used in their construction are of the high- 
est grade. They thus wear much longer and give the utmost satisfaction. 
Be sure and see that the GURNEY is used in YOUR work and overcome 
disappointment. Can be easily installed in old or new buildings. Capac- 
ities fully guaranteed: size for any heating requirement. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue or consult.your local dealer. 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. COMPANY, 


New York Branch, 188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl, 
12 East 42nd St., New York City. Boston, Mass. 


Distributors in the leading cities of the country. 


They are very easy to 














Fine Hardwood Flooring 


Moore’s Floor Wax 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
and Booklet on Flooring and Finishes 


E. B. MOORE & CO. 
76 Wabash Avenue - - Chicago 
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McCray 
Refrigerators 


Opal Glass—Porcelain Tile and White 
Wood Lined Are built to Order 


For Fine Residences 

Clubs—Hotels—Hospitals—Public 
Institutions— Grocers— 
Markets — Florists, Etc. 

They are without question the most perfect 

refrigerators built, and are used and en- 











Built to Order for Mr. 


George Peavey, Minneapolis, Minn. 


dorsed by thousands of architects, physi- 
cians, sanitary experts, prominent people, 








clubs, hotels, etc. 


The McCray Patent System of Refrigeration 


is admitted to be the best system of refrigeration ever invented, and insures a perfect circulation of absolutely 
pure, cold, dry air—sc perfect that salt and matches can be kept in a McCray Refrigerator without becoming 
damp. There is never the faintest suspicion of a foul odor about the McCray Refrigerator. They can be iced 
from outdoors, are always clean, sweet, dry and sanitary, and keep food in perfect condition. 

Send Us Your Address Today and let us serfd you the valuable book—*‘How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


Catalogues and Estimates Are Sent Free $2'*lorus No; 81 for Residences ; 


No. 46 for Hotels, Restaurants, 


Clubs, Public Institutions, etc.; No. 57 for Meat Markets; No. 64 for Grocers; No. 71 for Florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 566 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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Brush Up Your 
Paint Knowledge 


O matter who your painter may be, for your own protection as 
a@ property Owner, you should know the vital and interesting 
facts set forth in our book, ‘‘Paint and Painting.’’ 

This little book contains a fund of a!l-round paint knowledge— 
downright, tangible, practical information—for layman, architect, 
builder, painter and painter’s employe. 

And it proves in a clear, convincing way why 


Lowe Brothers 


(; High Standard Paint 


Gives Best Results 


—Spreads better, covers more surface to the gallon, wears longer and retains 
its beauty better, why it is most economical and most satisfactory. Thirty-three le Blue 
years of scientific paint study and practical paint-making, with constant and i “i 
consistent tests, have given us what we know to be the most rational and correct 
formulae in use today. 


“HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT is ground superfine—and perfectly 
mixed by the new, powerful and delicately adjusted machinery—contains more 
particles to the gallon—forms the smoothest, best-working paint-texture. 


Write today for the book “Paint and Painting.” We will gladly mail it free, 
together with the name of your nearest “HIGH STANDARD” Paint dealer. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 East, ThirdSt., Dayton,O. | — Your 
Paintmakers, Varnishmakers — New York Chicago Kansas City Protection 
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The Livinsg-Room Fireplace 
really adds to the happy sense of comfort in every 
home; and it will readily add to the beauty of the homes 
as well. 

We show a wide variety of patterns of true Colo 
nial Fireplaces in our large illustrated Design Book 
FREE at your request. May we send it to you? 


Colonial Fireplace Co. 2527 W. 12th. St., Chicago 

















Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 


| Historic Styles in Furniture 190 Pedee 1 OO Illustrations 


























18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate prices. All launches fitted wit 
speed controlling lever; simplest engine made; starts without cranking, ha 
rowboats $20.00. All boats fitted with water-tight compartments ; cannot sins 


S t e e| Laun C h a boat house. Largest manufacturers of pleasure boats in the worid 
a Orders filled day received. We sell direct to user, cutting out middie- 
With ZHP Engine 


men's profit. Free catalogue. 


3) je) 6 foxeom MICH. STEEL BOAT CO. 1341 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; —_ until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscription has expired. 
Advertising rates to be had on application. 
THE HousE BEAUTIFUL will not b responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 





Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 


express order, or postal order. but uses all due caution in their care 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second 
the old and the new address should be given. class matter. 

The trade supplied by the American News Copyright, 1907. Trade-mark registered. All 
Company and its branches. rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 




















Walton \re you sure that the Smythes haven’t 
iny children? Dalton — Why, of course not. Mr. 
Smythe is worth more than $750,000.— Baltimore 





lye rhere goes the widow Naggs. They say 

drove her husband to an untimely grave. 
Well, that isn’t so bad. She might have 

made him walk there.— Chicago Daily News. 





ALL DEPENDS 


It is said that the Emperor Constantine had a 
housand cooks. Most remarkable, eh?” 

That depends. At once, or during his life- 

Pittsburg Post. 








\ woman in northern Missouri has sued an editor 
cause, in writing the obituary of her husband, he 

tated, ‘“‘ He has gone to a happier home.”’—Kansas 
ty Post 


THE GENIAL GUEST 


There was a young fellow named Clyde, 
Who was once at a funeral espied; 
When asked who was dead, 
He smilingly said, 
I don’t know; I just came for the ride.” 
The Scrap Book 
——EEE 
The Kentucky man who reported having seen a 
whistling rat with yellow heap and_blue feet will 
greatly relieve the feelings of a number of men if he 
vill state whether it also had a green tail. 
Washington Post. 


H Oh, please, Mile. Jeanne, do not call me 
Mr. Durand. She (eoyly)—Oh, but our acquaint- 
e is so short. Why should I not call you that? 
He Well, chiefly because my name is Dupont. 
Nos Loisirs. 








lags Is your programme full up, Miss 
\wkins? Miss ’Awkins (under a slight mis 
pprehension Not much it ain’t. I’ve ’ad nothin’ 
it since I’ve been ’ere. What time’s supper?— 

1 Up 


SEND BACK A SOUVENIR CARD 


\ loving wife bids a last good-bye 
To a husband who is sinking in death; 
She bends over him with a tear in her eve, 
And whispers a last request: 
Oh, promise me now, while e’er you can, 
So this parting won’t seem too hard, 
hat you'll send me back from that unknown land 
\ souvenir postal card.” 


Home Ballads. 





Benedick — That luminous paint is a splendid 
vention. Singleton — What do you use it for? 
nedich We paint the baby’s face so we can 


him a drink in the night without lighting the 
rac Chicago Chronicle. 


GROUND FOR SUSPICION 


\ Pike county girl married a guide, and the day 

er the wedding the guide took out a life policy 
$1,500. Then, with his wife, he started for 
orter’s Lake with a party of sportsmen, the wife 
cook and wash dishes, the man to clean fish and 
Unfortunately the young guide was bitten 

. rattlesnake one morning, and a few days after- 
urd he died. The widow notified her family and 
ends of his death in a note that said: “ Bill parst 
vay yistidy. Loss fully covered by insurance.”— 
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: MPIODEL 2455. 
ol The Greatest Value Ever Offered 


me cA large, superbly-finished car, with four-cylinder vertical motor, 5-in. bore, 5'%-in. stroke, 
L he balanced cone clutch, sliding gear transmission, shaft drive and floating type rear axle. 
nsas | Body is large and roomy, finish and upholstering the finest attainable. 
Wheel base 112 in., wheels 34 in., with 4-in. tires. 
Equipment includes full cape top, five lamps, storage battery, horn, pump, tools and tire kit. 
The price is $2,500, and we earnestly invite comparison with any car selling at up to twice 
the price. 
One of six models in price from $950 to $2,500. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
































vill Branches: 
:f has Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd Street Representatives in all leading cities. 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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“% ‘suena’ “™G PARTS AND ae STING FEED 


x : Gs ee 
you will find ente .ainment and instruction by visit 


Jamestown Expositior ind seeing us manufacture the 
the world. Waterman’s ° zal Fountain Pen will hold 
when you understand how the vulcanized rubber and so! 
is made are moulded and shaped to make your writing 
Booth No. 1, Interior Court, Manufactures sindl 


When you pay us a visit we will present ‘ou with a very 1 useful celluloid | 
only keep your ale when ri but which will also remin to keer ‘ 
"s Ideal Fountain Pens are sold by the 


Be Waterman ore 


8 SCHOOL sr, BOSTON. 209 STATE ST., CH! CAGO. 


742 


MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. i2 GOLDEN 
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